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Lesson Calendar 
. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King. ........ 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 


I 
2. July 12.—Saul Chosen King ....... . 1 Sam. 10 : 17-27 
3. July r9.—Samuel’s Farewell Address ..... . x Sam. 12 : 13-25 
4. July 26.—Saul Rejected as King ........ 1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 
5. August 2.—Samuel Anoints David... .1 Sam. 16: 4-13 
6. August 9.—David and ns so a 1 Sam. 17: 38-49 
7. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David... .. . 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16 
8. August 23.—David and Jonathan. ....... 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
g. August 30.—David Spares Saul... . . 1 Sam, 26 : 5-12, 21-25 
10, September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King... .. . 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 

I t4 65 ao 4 6 6 oe od ea 1 Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.-—1 Sam. 16: I-13. 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 16 : 14-23. 
Wednesday.—Jer. 17 : 5-10. 
Thursday. —Psa. 89: 19-29 . 
Friday.—Psa. 139: I-12. 
Saturday.—Isa. 55 : 6-13 . 
Sunday.—2 Cor. 10: 7-18 . 


. Samue! anoints David 
David brought to Saul 

. Searching the heart 

. Precious promises 

. God knows 

oe ts" God's ways 
. . God's commendation 
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An Infinite Giver 
By Eugene Clifford Foster 


HINK you, when the stars are glinting, 
Or the moonlight’s shimmering gleam 
Paints the water’s rippled surface 
With a coat of silvered sheen,— 
Think you, then, that God the Painter 
Shows his masterpiece divine ? 
That he will not hang another 
Of such beauty on the line ? 


Think you, when the air is trembling 
With the birds’ exultant song, 

And the blossoms, mutely fragrant, 
Strive the anthem to prolong,— 

Think you, then, that their Creator, 
At the signal of his word, 

Fills the earth with such sweet music 
As shall ne’er again be heard ? 


He will never send a blessing 
But have greater ones in store, 

And each oft-recurring kindness 
Is an earnest of still more. 

If the earth seems full of glory 
As his purposes unfold, 

There is yet a better country,— 
And the half has not been toid! 

PHILADELPHIA. 








The Commercial Age 


It is often said that we live in a commercial age, 
—one in which everything is estimated by money 
values. A ragamuffin, receiving charity in a soup 
society, was told to come next time with clean hands 


and face. ‘Well, if I do, Boss,’’ replied the boy, 
‘*how much is there in it?"’ He saw no return in 
mere cleanliness for its own sake. Yet he was not so 
different from most of us, his critics. How many of 
us know returns when we get them? A cheerful 
mechanic or salesman may not know how large a part 
his good-nature plays in his own success. <A bank, 
reckoning its assets by millions, may never recognize 
the agreeability of a paying-teller as a factor in its 
business. Nay, we who read our Bibles and ‘say 
our prayers’ perfunctorily, little know the return that 
we get even from so deficient a performance. We 


ought to do good, ‘‘ hoping for nothing again ;’’ but 
every good deed done brings reward, at least to the 
extent of added power to do another. 


x 


Irrepressible Odors 

There are some things that cannot be repressed. 
A boy was passing through a railroad car with a basket 
of fruit, calling his wares. A passenger heard him 
doing so, and paid no attention. But when the boy 
came opposite his seat, the fragrant odor of the differ- 
ent fruits in the basket was so penetrating and irre- 
sistible that the passenger was compelled to turn and 


look at what mere words had failed to interest him in. 


It is as impossible for us to conceal the influence of 
our lives as it would have been for the train-boy to 
conceal the odor of that fruit. The words we speak 
count for little ; the silent, ever out-going influence of 
the lives we live counts for much. That is all people 
look at; that is what they know us by. And we can- 
not deceive them. We think we can, and we are the 
oniy ones deceived, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,'’ and the odor of the fruit tells the story to the 
whole world. But with us rests the choice of what 
fruit-seed we shall plant. 


“x 


Concentrated Power 

Great forces can be confined in small places, and 
a great quality can be manifested in a trivial event. 
Of modern high explosives, a man can hold enough 
in his hand to demolish his house ; and of Christian 
patience, a woman can have so much in her heart 
when dealing with an irritable child that, if the 
same spirit could be gotten into the councils of mighty 
nations, great wars would be prevented. The ancient 
writer Hiltenius once said, ‘‘It is the nature of the 


‘*‘*Nor 


Crr of the fines* passages in St. Paul's letters is 
his triumphant expression of confidence that 

nothing can separate the Christian from the 
love of God. One of the items the writer names is 
life,—‘‘neither death, nor life."" We are not sur- 
prised that he should mention death, for death car- 
ries us out from ‘‘our bourne of time and place,’’ 
into a mystery which no eye can penetrate. We are 
grateful, therefore, for the assurance that death will 
not separate us from the love of God. 


**’Tis but to pierce the mist—and then 
How beautiful to be with God! ’’ 


There is a deep significance, however, in the fact 
that life itself is named among the perils to which we 
are exposed, and in the assurance that it cannot sepa- 
rate us from God's love. Living is fraught with far 
more danger than dying. Think what life is. It is 
not merely getting through this world in the best way 
we can. We are not here to make a living, but to 
make a life, to grow, to do God's will, to leave at 
least one spot of the world a little brighter and better. 
Think of the way we begin life,—as babies, with 
great possibilities, but all to be developed. Think 
how much depends upon our strength, and yet how 
weak we are; uporm our wisdom, and how ignorant 
we are. Think of the evil there is in the world, and 
how easy it is for us to drift away on its dark tides. 
Think of the temptations we must meet continually, 
and how unequal we are to the terrific struggle with 
them. Think of the work we have to do, the burdens 
we must carry, the responsibilities that are ours. 
Think of the mistakes we may make, and of what 
disastrous consequences may result from them. 





Roman power to be of iron, and though the fingers 
of it be diminished to the smallness of a needle, yet 
they are of iron still."". In the same manner, if the 
ways of a life be of Christ, even though they go out 
into such petty things as the greetings of a morning, 
the conversations of a table, the games of a vacation 
day, yet will they be of Christ still. We need not 
wait for noteworthy events in order to be noble men. 
Job on a dunghill and Joshua at the head of a nation 
showed the same faith and force. ‘‘All that molds 
the great lies mirrored in the small.'" Covet not oc- 
casions ; seek rather for character. When God looks 
into the mirrors of human lives, it is as when the sun 
looks into a dewdrop or an ocean ; not the size of 
what he looks at, but the image of himself, is what he 


will see. 
ya 
The Menu of Life 


In this day of the cartoon and the lampoon, the 
artist in caricature is in demand. But in a kind of 
unconscious caricaturing we are all adepts,—for the 
word ‘* caricature’’ simply means to overload or over- 
charge. Thus the serious Christian is in danger of 
overloading seriousness to the degree of moroseness 
and gloom; the cheerful Christian may overstock 
good cheer to the point of buffoonery. An overcharge 
of gentleness runs to weak effeminacy ; one of perse- 
verance runs to obstinacy, and so forth. And so in 
any aspect of life and duty. The overloaded sermon, 
the surcharged anniversary program, the excessive 
demand of parent upon child, or of teacher upon 
pupil, becomes a caricature upon government and 
authority. It is always easier to know what to put 
into an essay or a speech than to know what to leave 
out. Nothing demands nicer tact, judgment, and 
control than the adjustment of the menu of life, —so 
given are we to excess, 


Life’’ 


It is not easy to live. Every step of the passage 
from birth to death is through perils and antagonisms. 
Yet we have the assurance that even life, with all it 
holds of danger and conflict, cannot separate us from 
the love of God ; that in all these things we may be 
more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
Serious, then, as life is, we need not dread to live. 
No enemy can really harm us. No load can crush 
us. No power can wrench us away from the keeping 
of God. 

Indeed, the divine love changes all the hard things 
into blessings. There is a way of living in this 
world by which the evil is transmuted into good. 

There is another word of St. Paul's which comes 
in here: ‘‘ We know that to them that love God all 
things work together for good.'' Instead of being 
something to dread, therefore, because.of its dangers 
and antagonisms, its burdens and sorrows, life is a 
school of good. Temptations are meant by the Evil 
One to destroy us ; but when we resist and overcome 
them, they become helpers of our growth and prog- 
ress, leaving us stronger and wiser. Sorrows which 
seem only to wound and scar, purify and enrich our 
characters. The best lives are those that have suf- 
fered the most and struggled the most. The men 
and women who reach the finest things in character 
and the largest usefulness are not those who have had 
only ease and a comfortable time, but those who have 
learned in struggle how to be strong, and in suffering 
how to be sympathetic and gentle. 

Life is not a series of merely fortuitous happenings 
unplanned, unpurposed. A divine purpose run 
through all the events and circumstances of our days 
This purpose is not that we should do a certei: 
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amount of work in the world, but that we ourselves 
should be built up into strength and beauty of char- 
acter Work is not a curse, as it is sometimes 
thoughtlessly said ; it is a means of grace. The 
reason we have to work is not primarily because the 
world needs the work, but because we need it. Men 
are not in business just to build so many houses a 
year, to sell so many bales of goods, to cultivate so 
many acres of land, to do the routine work of their 
calling successfully ; they are set to these duties in 
order that in them they may grow into men,—strong, 
true, gentle, worthy men. Women are not appointed 
to certain tasks in household work, in social life, in 
teaching or business, merely to become good house- 
keepers, good business women, or good teachers, 
nurses, or physicians,—the divine purpose in all 
their toil is that they may grow into noble woman- 
hood. 

Sometimes men fail in their business ventures or in 
their professions. They give their best strength and 
their most strenuous efforts to some work, and it does 
not succeed. The work fails, but the men need not 
fail. Itis a great thing to meet misfortune victori- 
ously, coming out of it with life unhurt, with new 
strength and courage for another effort. A distin- 
guished jurist lost an important case in the courts. 
He showed no feeling of discouragement, however, 
and a friend asked him how he could take his dis- 
appointment so calmly. ‘*‘ When it is over,’’ said 
the great lawyer, ‘‘] have no more to do with it. If 
1 kept thinking of my defeats, I feel that I should go 
mad. But I will not brood over them. When one 
case is done, I drop it, whatever the result may be, 
and go on to the next.’’ 

It is a fine thing to see a boy, when his competitor 
has won the game, reach out his hand to him in 
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manly congratulation. He has lost the game, but he 
has won in nobility. The only real defeat is when a 
man shows an unmanly spirit, and yields to depres- 
sion after losing in business, or sulks and acts like a 
baby when he has failed to get the prize he wanted. 

It is one of the wonders of divine love that even 
our blemishes and sins God will take, when we truly 
repent of them and give them into his hands, and 
make them blessings to us in some way. A friend 
once showed Ruskin a costly handkerchief on which 
a blot of ink had been made. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
done with that,’’ the friend said, thinking the hand- 
kerchief worthless and ruined now. Ruskin carried 
it away with him, and after a time sent it back to his 
friend. In a most skilful and artistic way, he had 
made a fine design in India ink, using the blot as its 
basis. Instead of being ruined, the handkerchief 
was made far more beautiful and valuable. So God 
takes the blots and stains upon our lives, the disfigur- 
ing blemishes, when we commit them to him, and by 
his marvelous grace changes them into marks of 
beauty. David's grievous sin was not only forgiven, 
but was made a transforming power in his life. 
Peter's pitiful fall became a step upward through his 
Lord's forgiveness and gentle dealing. 

But there is a way we can miss all this blessing. 
God's love changes not; nothing can separate us 
from it. Yet unbelief can rob us of all the blessing 
of that love. We can shut it out of our hearts if we 
will. Then everything in life will harm instead of 
help us. The one secret of being in the world and 
not of the world, of passing through life and not being 
hurt by life’s evil, of having all things work together 
for good to us,—the one and only secret, —is to have 
the love of God in our hearts. No one can be lost 
whose heart keeps in it always this blessed love. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Do Church-Members Need 
Christ’s Care? 


A refreshing discussion has sprung up in these 
columns over the question, ‘‘Is a church to be con- 
sidered an exhibition hall for those who no longer 
need treatment by the Great Physician, or as a hos- 
pital for those who are under such treatment ?"’ 
The Editor has claimed that the first view is not cor- 
rect, but that the second view is. Several corre- 
spondents have differed with him. And now an Ala- 
bama reader gives his opinion thus : 

In your reply to the interested reader from Mississippi, as 
to what you mean by ‘The church is a hospital,"’ it seems 
to me you fail to answer his question. Your quotation from 
Matthew 9 : 13, ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners,’ has no bearing on his question, and is in no way an 
answer to it. That has a direct reference to sinners, and not 
to church-members. A church is a body of baptized Christian 
believers who are already saved, and, so far as salvation is 
concerned, have no need of a Physician. They have already 
been cleansed from the leprosy of sin. It is true we have a 
great many in all of our churches who are unsaved, who have 
never passed from death unto life; yet if the church as a relig- 
ious hospital can save them, the sacrifice that our Lord made 
for the world was in vain and to no purpose. It is a slander 
on the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ to call it a religious 
hospital. None but saved baptized men and women should 
belong to our churches. It is not so much a question where 
your Mississippi correspondent stands, but where the Editor 
of The Sunday School ‘Times stands on this question. 


The Editor's view has already been stated, and 
reaffirmed. He believes that one who is ready to 
commit himself trustfully to the Saviour, and is will- 
ing to follow that Saviour's directions, hour by hour, 
until the Saviour calls him elsewhere, belongs in the 
church on earth. One who is in a hospital may have 
had a necessary painful amputation, or one impor- 
tant operation, but that does not mean that he no 
longer requires the physician's treatment while the 
physician feels that the trustful disciple, or patient, 
is not yet beyond the need of his watch and treat- 
ment. The Editor does not recognize the earthly 
church as composed, or as to be composed, of those 
who no longer need a Saviour's care, even though 
they are already his restfully redeemed workers. The 
Editor counts such a belief a sadly mistaken and 
greatly misleading one. Paul grew less willing to 
exhibit himself as a good specimen of Christ's work 
the longer he was in the church hospital. One of his 
last estimates of himself was that he was ‘‘ less than 
the least of all saints.'’ That is the spirit a redeemed 
sinner should show as he grows under the care of the 
Great Physician in the church bospital—which is not 
an exhibition hall of Christian models. 


Does a Show of Christian 
Interest Approve Another’s Course ? 

A practical question which confronts many a 
Christian worker is whether sincerity and consistency 
demand an open disapproval of a wrong-doer' s course, 
or whether a show of courtesy is an implied approval 
of his known evilconduct. An intelligent correspond- 
ent in one of the Atlantic coast states comes with this 
question : 


For some time, as a Sunday-school teacher, I have been 
troubled over a condition, while not knowing how to meet the 
task before me. 

I have in my Sunday-school class a middle-aged man, a 
mechanic, and one who seems to have no bad habits as an 
incentive to spend his money, and who seems to make good 
wages. This man attends the school intermittently as a 
scholar, and is a member of the church. He is indebted to 
many merchants for supplies, even to the most prominent offi- 
cer of our Sunday-school. He makes no effort whatever to 
pay his indebtedness, and he has made untrue statements to 
his creditors. I have no further interest in the matter on 
either side than as the facts have come to me in my intercourse 
with the parties. Howcan I, as a teacher, act towards a man 
of this sort? It is wrong and an untruth for me to seem glad 
to see him, when in fact I cannot be. He must be conscious 
that he has not the confidence of many, and also of his acts. 
He is an older man than his teacher by some years. 1 do not 
deem I have a right to interfere in his private affairs. How 
can I take any interest in this man as I am situated? I have 
strong convictions as to the fact of a member of a Christian 
church being thus indebted, and as to his conduct under the 
circumstances. I shall be glad of your aid in explaining 
wherein I may be wrong, or my proper conduct under these 
circumstances. ~ 


There seems to be no doubt that the man in ques- 
tion fails of doing his known duty, and does many 
things that he knows to be wrong. Now, what is a 
Christian worker to do, when he is brought into such 
a relation to this man as to necessitate action? How 
would the propriety of ¢iis course seem? God has 
brought one of his children, the teacher, into touch 
with one who needs a blessing. Why not let that 
teacher feel it a duty to be specially drawn to that 
wrong-doing man in the love of Christ and of a needy 
soul? Why not fray for him, with intense longing 
for his salvation and holy living? Christ who has 
loved even us may much more love him. If when 
the teacher meets him, as he has just been praying 
for him, the look of Christ-love and longing in that 
teacher's face will never be mistaken for an approval of 
dishonesty. To win that soul may be that teacher's 
greatest opportunity in life. Our first duty as Chris- 
tians toward those who need Christ is the duty of love 
and longing and prayerful sympathy as we plead with 
Christ in their behalf. 


JULY 18, 1903 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of ty interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally, Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CONNECTICUT.—How would you deal with a boy who is 
inattentive and uneasy in Sunday-school, for whom prayer and 
appeals to his honor have been unavailing? He is not ugly, 
but wilful and full of pranks.—A. R. L. 

Use your blind eye, and don’t see all he does. 
him. Love him. Give him something to do. 
friend out of school as well as in school. 
to him in his every-day life. 


Trust 
Be a real 
Try to get close 

Be patient, and never give up. 

Will you kindly tell me the names of the best periodicals 
published treating on the blackboard work of the Sunday- 
school lessons? Any suggestions regarding the work will be 
gladly received. 

The leading weekly, month!~ and quarterly publications 
treating of the lessons nearly all have blackboard designs, 
and some of them indicate the color of chalk to be used. 
There is no periodical, to my knowledge, given up exclu- 
sively to blackboard designs for the current lessons. 


Is the Home Department a success ? 

No other department of the Sunday-school is a greater 
success. Ask any one who has ever properly carried on a 
Home Department, and you will get the same answer. 
Read the monthly Home Department page in The Sunday 
School Times. ‘* Ask Mrs, Stebbins.’’ Read the Home 
Department section of the report of the International con- 
vention held at Denver. This will give you so much con- 
vincing information as to its success that you can convince 
others, 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Where should one apply to secure the 
services of a trained Sunday-school superintendent -or female 
secretary? We are seeking one or the other for the Sunday- 
school ?—A. A. 

There are several schools for Christian workers which do 
a great deal toward fitting young men for such positions as 
you refer to. Address either or all of the following: A. P. 
Fitt, Moody Institute, Chicago ; T. A. Hildreth, Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. ; Prof. 
W. W. White, Bible Teachers’ Training School, 1036 
6th Ave., New York City. 


Owosso, MICH.—An idea was given me that I wish to 
adopt in our school, —that of displaying the names of all schol- 
ars in the intermediate department on cards hung in frame or 
cabinet. Next, add to each card a star whenever the scholar 
it represented brought in a new pupil. Can you give me any 
further suggestions relative to a system such as this, and whcre 
we can get the material ?—B. S. S. 

Eberhart Roll of Honor (J. S. Eberhart & Son, 107 
Dearborn Street, Chicago) comes nearest to covering this 
ground, Simple thing for any picture frame, etc. This is 
good. Anything that recognizes fidelity and efficiency in 
the scholars is good, provided they are not pitted against 
each other. 


The question before us is, Shall we have one session of our 
school? Some seem to think that to do away with one session 
is only paving the way to do away with the school altogether ; 
others, that the doors of the school should be open to the 
scholars, even if only a few come out.—D. L. E. 

The custom of holding two, and, in some cases, three, 
sessions of the Sunday-school on each Sunday is purely 
English. Some Canadian schools have held two scssions 
a day, but they are gradually coming to the single session, 
which is in general favor, and is certainly better, all things 
considered, than any other arrangement. Dropping one 
session should, and I believe will, strengthen the other. 


Our primary department, off in a room with independent pro- 
ram, consists of ten classes up to the age of eleven years. 
Nhen they are promoted to the intermediate department, 
which meets in the Sunday-school room with the senior school, 
the grading of both primary and intermediate classes is a prob- 
lem with me, so any light you may throw upon it will be much 
appreciated. 

One system of grading should run through the whole 
school. There should not be a break in our scholars 
leaving the primary room for the next department. You 
will be helped by reading the leaflet on ‘‘ Supplemental 
Work and Grading ’’ issued by the Primary Committee of 
the International Convention. Send to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
International Primary and Junior Secretary, Newark, New 
Jersey, for free copy. 


BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—What remedy can you prescribe for 
a pouting superintendent ; one who, because his plans and 
suggestions are not always accepted by the majority of teach- 
ers and officers, plainly manifests a very disagreeable disposi- 
tion ?—G. J. M 

The pouting superintendent, unless he reforms, is on the 
sure and swift road to failure. It’s simply a question with 
those in authority as to which they want to sacrifice, the 
school or the superintendent; the responsibility is with 
them. But it is very possible that the teachers are partly, 
or largely, to blame. But the teachers who work under 
such a superintendent can wisely help him, especially 
by praising him heartily for whatever he does well. 

Many a man with some one great predominating fault 
has so many strong qualities and good traits that he is well 
worth saving. 























LESSON FOR AUGUST 2 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE LITTLE FOLKS 





The Children’s Hen 


In a country neighborhood of 
the poorer class of tenants (finan- 
cially) in Dallas County, Texas, a Sunday-school was 
started in the spring of 1902. The wife of the superintend- 
ent had attended several conventions under the auspices of 
the county executive committee, and arranged a curtained 
space for her primary pupils, began a Cradle Roll, and 
made things so altogether attractive that news of what was 
done behind that curtain spread to all the homes in the 
neighborhood. Two little twin girls of three years heard, 
and wanted to go to Sunday-school and get the pretty pic- 
ture-cards that were given out, ‘Their clothes were not 
suitable, so their mother said. So they put their little 
heads together, and decided to sacrifice their own pet hen 
in order to get to Sunday-school. A neighbor took the 
hen to Dallas, sold it, bought goods enough to make each 
child a dress, and had ten cents left, which was converted 
into pennies. The dresses were made, and both little 
maids, with their own offerings in hand, went happily to 
Sunday-school. That Sunday-school has eighteen on its 
Cradle Roll, and at least two fathers, who never went to 
Sunday-school and cared nothing for it, were drawn in by 
the enrolment of their babies and the interest of the pri- 
mary superintendent.—Lewis Collins, Dallas, Texas. 
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Home Work for the Juniors 


The junior department is now well known as the upper 
grade of the primary-department, and as this division is 
supposed to be made up of children of the ‘* reading age,’’ 
some home work may be expected of them, although it is 
not an easy matter to determine on the character of such 
material. In the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the city of Wilkes-Bagre, the pastor and superintendents 
decided the matter for their school by sending the follow- 
ing letter recently to the parents of the junior children : 


Central M. E. Sunday-School 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., March 20, 1903. 

We are sending you herewith a card containing the 
Ten Commandments, the great New Commandment, and the 
hymn ‘‘ Coronation.’" ‘These are being taught to the children 
in the junior department. Our purpose is not to burden them, 
but simply. to give a short drill each Sunday until these truths 
are committed to memory by the scholars. 

We are sure that you will appreciate the great importance 
of this work on the part of our school. Will you not assist us 
in this by encouraging your child to study the card some each 
week ? 

We shall be glad to have you visit our sghool if you are not 
already a member. 

Cordially yours, 
Curtis E. Moca, Pastor. 
RALPH H. WADHAMS, Suft, 
J. CURTIS TENNANT, Supt. Junior Dept. 


% 
Children’s Misunderstandings of Prayer 


Many and unexpected are the perplexities which meet 
one who seeks to impart a true idea of prayer to a child’s 
mind. 

**] asked God to put the sun out, and he didn’t,’’ re- 
sentfully complained a five-year-old boy on a stormy Fourth 
of July morning. 

** God takes care of little children, Edith. Pray to him, 
dear,’’ urged a lady to a little girl who awoke, terrified, in 
a thunder-storm. 

‘*] know it, grandma, but he don’t always, not all of 
them,’’ was the weeping reply. 

The custom of some parents, of bidding a child to pray 
for something which it is their purpose soon to bestow, 
often proves more of a hindrance than help. 

** I think mama will give me a large doll at Christmas,’’ 
said a bright little girl. ‘*‘She told me to ask God for 
one.’’ 

‘* Mama told me to pray for one, but I shall not, any 
more, for I saw one in her bureau drawer, and I know it 
is for me,’’ said another. 

A more unusual instance occurred, not long ago, in a cul- 
tured Christian home. A small boy urged for a bicycle, 
and was advised by his parents, who purposed granting his 
wish, to pray for it. A friend, who visited in the family, 
advised a tricycle, as the boy was very delicate. It was 
bought and placed in a walk in the grounds. The father 
concealed himself in the shrubbery that he might enjoy 
the lad’s surprise on his return from school. 

As the boy’s eyes feel upon the wheel, almost instantly, 
his hands were clasped, and his eyes turned heavenward, as 
he cried, ** Dear Lord, don’t you know a bicycle from a 
tricycle ?”’ 

Indeed, this method, though much in use, has little to 
commend it. Rather, it bespeaks a sad lack of faith on 
the part of parents who dare not teach the child to 





pray and leave God to answer, but take the matter into 
their own hands. 

Three things should be firmly impressed on the young 
mind: First, God always knows the best way; Second, 
God always cares; Third, God never fails to do the best 
thing. 

The home which possesses the most wise and loving 
parental discipline, is the environment in which these les- 
sons are most naturally learned. They need also to be en- 
forced by the example of parents and teachers who offer 
their requests ‘‘In Jesus’ name,’’ and leave them in his 
care, 

This means much of prayer, and serious thought and 
effort, on the part of parent or teacher, but it has its re- 
ward. The restful poise and strength of character which 
accrues to a child who early grasps these beliefs cannot be 
overestimated. The instructor, too, shall find his own 
faith strengthened, for even here ‘‘a little child shall lead 
them.’’—Semanthe C. Merrill, Malden, Mass. 


% 
A New Record Plan 


Experience has taught me that more and better work 
can be accomplished with the co-operation of the home. 
In order that parents may know what their children have 
done during’ the quarter, I have lately prepared a new 
record book. Upon each page there are two record blanks 
similar to the following : 


Oxford Presbyterian Church Sunday- School 


Primary Department 


SD. Fri cacsine-sacsces BOBORSE ccveccecscscscecseeceverecscenconn wccccecees 
SO GID, cccnninhecsetensnissssnoneee excensinsneesens 
SOIID, siccinnintnvecdiinweinsseensaccncnes II cinsicsnetes :cencevenes 
RECORD FOR THE ...cccccccsccseessseees QUARTER OF 1903 





Attendance | | | 
|_| 


Golden Text | 


ELLE 


Punctual 


Lesson Hymn | 


| 

lL 
Contribution | | | 

| 





Conduct | | | | | | 
Marking—X Perfect 2 Cents G Good 
O Imperfect T Tardy P Poor 


For Parents.—The above correct copy of the work of .................. 
eneccocascoses sence .-eeeeee Guring the past quarter is sent to you that you 
may know what has been done, and thus be able to co-operate with us 
in the religious training of your child. 


The first page is upon white paper, and underneath is a 
page of yellow paper. Between the two pages is a sheet 
of carbon paper. Every mark made by the teacher of a 
class is recorded upon both sheets. At the end of the 
quarter one record is detached and mailed, or delivered in 
person, to the parents, thus giving them a correct account 
of what their child has accomplished. By this method the 
parents know if their child was present and reached the 
room in good season; if he recited the required lessons ; 
if all or part of the contribution reached the proper place, 
or was spent at the candy store or the slot machine ; and 
what was the conduct of the child. I began this new 
method upon April 1, 1903, and it is working well. Many 
parents have thanked me already for inaugurating this new 
plan, as it furnishes them the information they were 
anxious to possess.— Zhe /ate Israel P. Black, 


« 


Primary workers will be interested in the article,** What 
the Cradle Roll ts Doing,’’ from the pen of Mrs. C. W. 
Boeschen. It will appear within the next few weeks in 
the Times. 


% 
Earning Money for the Poor 


The little ones in the primary department of the Plain- 
well Baptist Sunday-school are encouraged to earn pennies 
each week. On Sunday they bring them, and after the 
opening exercises, each child in turn takes his penny to 
the teacher, and explains how he earned it. They bring 
in wood, wipe dishes, pick up baby’s playthings, go to bed 
alone in the dark, and in many other ways earn pennies. 
They call these their best pennies, and have a treasurer to 
care for them. When they hear of some boy or girl who 
is staying at home from Sunday-school because they have 
no shoes, or any other necessary clothing, they vote money 
enough from their treasury to supply the need. At Christ- 
mas-time, they gave two dollars toward a wheel-chair for 








an invalid girl, and they now have 
several dollars on hand. This not 
only stimulates every generous im- 

pulse in the little ones, ‘but at the 

same time teaches them to seize opportunities for helpful- 
ness, and to realize the dignity of labor..—Lucinda 7. 
Fenner, Plainwell, Mich. 


< 


A week or two ago, the circus procession came to our 
city. The following Sunday, I gave the children of the 
infant class a supplementary lesson on the first procession 
of animals that was ever held (Gen. 6: 14-22; 7). I cut 
strips of manilla paper, about six inches wide, and pasted 
them together to make a strip long enough to stretch 
across the top of our blackboard, and on this pasted ot 
painted two of every kind of animals and birds we could 
make or collect. The children were so interested that the 
lesson gave them almost as much satisfaction as going to 
the real procession.—/ranhie Sanders, Toronto, Canada. 


% 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, one of the International Field Secreta- 
ries, and a welcome visitor in the homes of Times’ readers through 
her weekly primary teaching hints in these pages, will answer 
every month on this page questions on primary work submitted by 
any reader who may desire her counsel. Address “‘ Mrs. Bryner, 
care The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 





How may home co-operation be secured ? 

By explaining to the parents what the school is trying to 
do; by informing them of the school’s standards, of attend- 
ance, Bible study, etc. ; by visiting in the home ; by in- 
viting parents to visit the school; by suggesting the daily 

sible readings in connection with the lessons; by asking 
those who do not attend to join the Home Department ; 
by requesting that questions shall be asked regarding the 
lessons taught; by sending quarterly or occasional reports 
by mail, that parents may know something of their chil- 
dren’s regularity and faithfulness. If you begin with these, 
additional ways will suggest themselves. 


1. Should the primary department have a room alone ? 

2. How should it be secured ? 

1. By all means, if possible, for the same reason that 
little chickens thrive best in the separate coop ; they can 
be cared for much better. The whole primary session may 
then be so planned that the little ones may receive such 
teaching as they can understand. 

2. With church-buildings as they are, it is not always 
possible to secure a separate room, But a curtained or 
screened corner is often available, and, as mentioned in a 
previous issue, the shade of a tree, a porch, vestibule, or 
the steps, may answer as a substitute. Usually an earnest 
teacher can devise some plan. 


Should Decision Day he observed in the primary depart- 
ment? 

Primary children are very susceptible to the persuasion 
of their teacher, whom they love, and would many times 
promise anything simply to please her, without a full un- 
derstanding of the obligations assumed. No child, how- 
ever small, should ever be discouraged from making an 
early decision for Christ, if such a desire comes from her 
little heart. Yet it is not deemed advisable to observe the 
regular Decision Day in the primary department. The 
children might be told it was Decision Day in the school, 
and then if any child voluntarily expresses a desire to ac- 
knowledge Christ, he should be encouraged. Decisions 
should be urged in the other departments. 


Should pupils be rewarded for attendance ? 

Suitable recognition for faithfulness is always an incen- 
tive to continued effort. Careful, accurate records, and a 
place of. honor on the roll, or a word of commendation, 
will produce a more lasting and helpful influence than the 
so-called reward or prize. A clean record, with a word of 
approval, appeals to the higher motives. The Loyal Army 
certificates, the honor roll (if faithfully kept up), the various 
kinds of school pins, have their value,——something which 
all may obtain, if faithful. The general effect of a single 
prize is injurious. Paul said: ** There is laid up for me 
a crown, ... and not to me on/y, but unto a//,”’ etc. Ke 
cently an announcement was made in a Sunday-schoo! that 
every child under fourteen who remained to church should 
receive something from the usher when the church was out. 
Each was handed a small sealed envelope. Upon inquiry 
later, it developed that each contained a penny. Do such 
Make your school 
so interesting that regular attendance will be voluntary, 
then add, ‘* Well done, good and faithful scholar.’’ 


methods appeal to the proper motives ? 
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amount of work in the world, but that we ourselves 
should be built up into strength and beauty of char- 
acter Work is not a curse, as it is sometimes 
thoughtlessly said ; it is a means of grace. The 
reason we have to work is not primarily because the 
world needs the work, but because we need it. Men 
are not in business just to build so many houses a 
year, to sell so many bales of goods, to cultivate so 
many acres of land, to do the routine work of their 
calling successfully ; they are set to these duties in 
order that in them they may grow into men, —strong, 
true, gentle, worthy men. Women are not appointed 
to certain tasks in household work, in social life, in 
teaching or business, merely to become good house- 
keepers, good business women, or good teachers, 
nurses, or physicians,—the divine purpose in all 
their toil is that they may grow into noble woman- 
hood. 

Sometimes men fail in their business ventures or in 
their professions. They give their best strength and 
their most strenuous efforts to some work, and it does 
not succeed. The work fails, but the men need not 
fail. It is a great thing to meet misfortune victori- 
ously, coming out of it with life unhurt, with new 
strength and courage for another effort. A distin- 
guished jurist lost an important case in the courts. 
He showed no feeling of discouragement, however, 
and a friend asked him how he could take his dis- 
appointment so calmly. ‘‘ When it is over,’’ said 
the great lawyer, ‘‘I have no more to do with it. If 
I kept thinking of my defeats, I feel that I should go 
mad, But I will not brood over them. When one 
case is done, I drop it, whatever the result may be, 
and go on to the next."’ 

It is a fine thing to see a boy, when his competitor 
has won the game, reach out his hand to him in 
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manly congratulation. He has lost the game, but he 
has won in nobility. The only real defeat is when a 
man shows an unmanly spirit, and yields to depres- 
sion after losing in business, or sulks and acts like a 
baby when he has failed to get the prize he wanted. 

It is one of the wonders of divine love that even 
our blemishes and sins God will take, when we truly 
repent of them and give them into his hands, and 
make them blessings to us in some way. A friend 
once showed Ruskin a costly handkerchief on which 
a blot of ink had been made. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
done with that,’’ the friend said, thinking the hand- 
kerchief worthless and ruined now. Ruskin carried 
it away with him, and after a time sent it back to his 
friend. In a most skilful and artistic way, he had 
made a fine design in India ink, using the blot as its 
basis. Instead of being ruined, the handkerchief 
was made far more beautiful and valuable. So God 
takes the blots and stains upon our lives, the disfigur- 
ing blemishes, when we commit them to him, and by 
his marvelous grace changes them into marks of 
beauty. David's grievous sin was not only forgiven, 
but was made a transforming power in his life. 
Peter's pitiful fall became a step upward through his 
Lord’s forgiveness and gentle dealing. 

But there is a way we can miss all this blessing. 
God's love changes not; nothing can separate us 
from it. Yet unbelief can rob us of all the blessing 
of that love. We can shut it out of our hearts if we 
will. Then everything in life will harm instead of 
help us. The one secret of being in the world and 
not of the world, of passing through life and not being 
hurt by life’s evil, of having all things work together 
for good to us,—the one and only secret, —is to have 
the love of God in our hearts. No one can be lost 
whose heart keeps in it always this blessed love. 

















31 NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 




















No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Do Church-Members Need 
Christ’s Care? 


A refreshing discussion has sprung up in these 
columns over the question, ‘‘Is a church to be con- 
sidered an exhibition hall for those who no longer 
need treatment by the Great Physician, or as a hos- 
pital for those who are under such treatment ?"’ 
The Editor has claimed that the first view is not cor- 
rect, but that the second view is. Several corre- 
spondents have differed with him. And now an Ala-. 
bama reader gives his opinion thus : 

In your reply to the interested reader from Mississippi, as 
to what you mean by ‘' The church is a hospital,’’ it seems 
to me you fail to answer his question. Your quotation from 
Matthew 9 : 13, ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners,’ has no bearing on his question, and is in no way an 
answer to it. That has a direct reference to sinners, and not 
to church-members. A church is a body of baptized Christian 
believers who are already saved, and, so far as salvation is 
concerned, have no need of a Physician. They have already 
been cleansed from the leprosy of sin. It is true we havea 
great many in all of our churches who are unsaved, who have 
never passed from death unto life; yet if the church as a relig- 
ious hospital can save them, the sacrifice that our Lord made 
for the world was in vain and to no purpose. It is a slander 
on the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ to call it a religious 
hospital. None but saved baptized men and women should 
belong to our churches. It is not so much a question where 
your Mississippi correspondent stands, but where the Editor 
of ‘Ihe Sunday School ‘Times stands on this question. 


The Editor's view has already been stated, and 
reaffirmed. He believes that one who is ready to 
commit himself trustfully to the Saviour, and is will- 
ing to follow that Saviour's directions, hour by hour, 
until the Saviour calls him elsewhere, belongs in the 
church on earth. One who is in a hospital may have 
had a necessary painful amputation, or one impor- 
tant operation, but that does not mean that he no 
longer requires the physician's treatment while the 
physician feels that the trustful disciple, or patient, 
is not yet beyond the need of his watch and treat- 
ment. The Editor does not recognize the earthly 
church as composed, or as to be composed, of those 
who no longer need a Saviour’s care, even though 
they are already his restfully redeemed workers. The 
Editor counts such a belief a sadly mistaken and 
greatly misleading one. Paul grew less willing to 
exhibit himself as a good specimen of Christ's work 
the longer he was in the church hospital. One of his 
last estimates of himself was that he was ‘‘ less than 
the least of all saints."' ‘That is the spirit a redeemed 
sinner should show as he grows under the care of the 
Great Physician in the church bospital—which is not 
an exhibition hall of Christian models. 


Does a Show of Christian 
Interest Approve Another’s Course ? 

A practical question which confronts many a 
Christian worker is whether sincerity and consistency 
demand an open disapproval of a wrong-doer' s course, 
or whether a show of courtesy is an implied approval 
of his known evil conduct. An intelligent correspond- 
ent in one of the Atlantic coast states comes with this 
question : 


For some time, as a Sunday-school teacher, I have been 
troubled over a condition, while not knowing how to meet the 
task before me. 

I have in my Sunday-school class a middle-aged man, a 
mechanic, and one who seems to have no bad habits as an 
incentive to spend his money, and who seems to make good 
wages. This man attends the school intermittently as a 
scholar, and is a member of the church. He is indebted to 
many merchants for supplies, even to the most prominent offi- 
cer of our Sunday-school. He makes no effort whatever to 
pay his indebtedness, and he has made untrue statements to 
his creditors. I have no further interest in the matter on 
either side than as the facts have come to me in my intercourse 
with the parties. Howcan I, as a teacher, act towards a man 
of this sort? It is wrong and an untruth for me to seem glad 
to see him, when in fact t cannot be. He must be conscious 
that he has not the confidence of many, and also of his acts. 
He is an older man than his teacher by some years. 1 do not 
deem I have a right to interfere in his private affairs. How 
can I take any interest in this man as I am situated? I have 
strong convictions as to the fact of a member of a Christian 
church being thus indebted, and as to his conduct under the 
circumstances. I shall be glad of your aid in explaining 
wherein I may be wrong, or my proper conduct under these 
circumstances. * 


There seems to be no doubt that the man in ques- 
tion fails of doing his known duty, and does many 
things that he knows to be wrong. Now, what is a 
Christian worker to do, when he is brought into such 
a relation to this man as to necessitate action? How 
would the propriety of ¢4z7s course seem? God has 
brought one of his children, the teacher, into touch 
with one who needs a blessing. Why not let that 
teacher feel it a duty to be specially drawn to that 
wrong-doing man in the love of Christ and of a needy 
soul? Why not fray for him, with intense longing 
for his salvation and holy living? Christ who has 
loved even us may much more love him. If when 
the teacher meets him, as he has just been praying 
for him, the look of Christ-love and longing in that 
teacher's face will never be mistaken for an approval of 
dishonesty. To win that soul may be that teacher's 
greatest opportunity in life. Our first duty as Chris- 
tians toward those who need Christ is the duty of love 
and longing and prayerful sympathy as we plead with 
Christ in their behalf. 


JULY 18, 1903 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of — interest. it not answered here, they will 
be replied to persona Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday Scho Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CONNECTICUT.—How would you deal with a boy who is 
inattentive and uneasy in Sunday-school, for whom prayer and 
appeals to his honor have been unavailing? He is not ugly, 
but wilful and full of pranks.—A. R. L. 

Use your blind eye, and don’t see all he does. 
him. Love him. Give him something to do, 
friend out of school as well as in school. 
to him in his every-day life. 


Trust 
Be a real 
Try to get close 

Be patient, and never give up. 

Will you kindly tell me the names of the best periodicals 
published treating on the blackboard work of the Sunday- 
school lessons? Any suggestions regarding the work will be 
gladly received. 

The leading weekly, month] and quarterly publications 
treating of the lessons nearly all have blackboard designs, 
and some of them indicate the cojor of chalk to be used. 
There is no periodical, to my knowledge, given up exclu- 
sively to blackboard designs for the current lessons. 


Is the Home Department a success ? 


No other department of the Sunday-school is a greater 
success. Ask any one who has ever properly carried on a 
Home Department, and you will get the same answer. 
Read the monthly Home Department page in The Sunday 
School Times. ‘‘Ask Mrs. Stebbins.’? Read the Home 
Department section of the report of the International con- 
vention held at Denver. This will give you so much con- 
vincing information as to its success that you can convince 
others, 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Where should one apply to secure the 
services of a trained Sunday-school superintendent -or female 
secretary ? +a are seeking one or the other for the Sunday- 
school ?—A. 

There are aie schools for Christian workers which do 
a great deal toward fitting young men for such positions as 
you refer to. Address either or all of the following: A. P. 
Fitt, Moody Institute, Chicago ; T. A. Hildreth, Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. ; Prof. 
W. W. White, Bible Teachers’ Training School, 1036 
6th Ave., New York City. 


Owosso, MICH.—An idea was given me that I wish to 
adopt in our school, —that of displaying the names of all schol- 
ars in the intermediate department on cards hung in frame or 
cabinet. Next, add to each card a star whenever the scholar 
it represented brought in a new pupil. Can you give me any 
further suggestions relative to a _— such as this, and whcre 
we can get the material ?—B. S. 

Eberhart Roll of Honor J. S. Eberhart & Son, 107 
Dearborn Street, Chicago) comes nearest to covering this 
ground. Simple thing for any picture frame, etc. Thiis is 
good. Anything that recognizes fidelity and efficiency in 
the scholars is good, provided they are not pitted arainst 
each other. 


The question before us is, Shall we have one session of our 
school? Some seem to think that to do away with one session 
is only paving the way to do away with the school altogether ; 
others, that the doors of the school should be open to the 
scholars, even if only a few come out.—D. L. 

The custom of holding two, and, in some cases, three, 
sessions of the Sunday-school on each Sunday is purely 
English. Some Canadian schools have held two sessions 
a day, but they are gradually coming to the single session, 
which is in general favor, and is certainly better, all things 
considered, than any other arrangement. Dropping one 
session should, and I believe will, strengthen the other. 


Our primary department, off in a room with independent pro- 

am, consists of ten classes up to the age of eleven years. 
When they are promoted to the intermediate department, 
which meets in the Sunday-school room with the senior school, 
the grading of both primary and intermediate classes is a prob- 
lem with me, so any light you may throw upon it will be much 
appreciated. 

One system of grading should run through the whole 
school. There should not be a break in our scholars 
leaving the primary room for the next department. You 
will be helped by reading the leaflet on ‘‘ Supplemental 
Work and Grading ’’ issued by the Primary Committee of 
the International Convention, Send to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
International Primary and Junior Secretary, Newark, New 
Jersey, for free copy. 


BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—What remedy can you prescribe for 
a pouting superintendent ; one who, because his plans and 
suggestions are not always ‘accepted by the majority of teach- 
ers and officers, plainly manifests a very disagreeable disposi- 
tion ?—G. J. M. 

The pouting superintendent, unless he reforms, is on the 
sure and swift road to failure. It’s simply a question with 
those in authority as to which they want to sacrifice, the 
school or the superintendent; the responsibility is ‘with 
them. But it is very possible that the teachers are partly, 
or largely, to blame. But the teachers who work under 
such a superintendent can wisely help him, especially 
by praising him heartily for whatever he does well. 

Many a man with some one great predominating fault 
has so many strong qualities and good traits that he is well 
worth saving. 
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The Children’s Hen 


In a country neighborhood of 
the poorer class of tenants (finan- 
cially) in Dallas County, Texas, a Sunday-school was 
started in the spring of 1902. The wife of the superintend- 
ent had attended several conventions under the auspices of 
the county executive committee, and arranged a curtained 
space for her primary pupils, began a Cradle Roll, and 
made things so altogether attractive that news of what was 
done behind that curtain spread to all the homes in the 
neighborhood. Two little twin girls of three years heard, 
and wanted to go to Sunday-school and get the pretty pic- 
ture-cards that were given out. Their clothes were not 
suitable, so their mother said. So they put their little 
heads together, and decided to sacrifice their own pet hen 
in order to get to Sunday-school. A neighbor took the 
hen to Dallas, sold it, bought goods enough to make each 
child a dress, and had ten cents left, which was converted 
into pennies. The dresses were made, and both little 
maids, with their own offerings in hand, went happily to 
Sunday-school. That Sunday-school has eighteen on its 
Cradle Roll, and at least two fathers, who never went to 
Sunday-school and cared nothing for it, were drawn in by 
the enrolment of their babies and the interest of the pri- 
mary superintendent.—Lewis Collins, Dallas, Texas. 


oa 
Home Work for the Juniors 


The junior department is now well known as the upper 
grade of the primary-department, and as this division is 
supposed to be made up of children of the ‘* reading age,’’ 
some home work may be expected of them, although it is 
not an easy matter to determine on the character of such 
material. In the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the city of Wilkes-Barre, the pastor and superintendents 
decided the matter for their school by sending the follow- 
ing letter recently to the parents of the junior children : 


Central M. E. Sunday-School 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., March 20, 1903. 

We are sending you herewith a card containing the 
Ten Commandments, the great New Commandment, and the 
hymn “ Coronation."’ ‘These are being taught to the children 
in the juniordepartment. Our purpose is not to burden them, 
but simply. to give a short drill each Sunday until these truths 
are committed to memory by the scholars. 

We are sure that you will appreciate the great importance 
of this work on the part of our school. Will you not assist us 
in this by encouraging your child to study the card some each 
week ? 

We shall be glad to have you visit our sghool if you are not 
already a member. 

Cordially yours, 
Curtis E. MoGeG, Pastor. 
RALPH H. WADHAMS, Sut, 
J. CURTIS ‘TENNANT, Supt. Junior Dept. 


t 
Children’s Misunderstandings of Prayer 


Many and unexpected are the perplexities which meet 
ene who seeks to impart a true idea of prayer to a child’s 
mind. 

**I asked God to put the sun out, and he didn’t,’’ re- 
sentfully complained a five-year-old boy on a stormy Fourth 
of July morning. 

** God takes care of little children, Edith. Pray to him, 
dear,’’ urged a lady to a little girl who awoke, terrified, in 
a thunder-storm. 

**] know it, grandma, but he don’t always, not all of 
them,’’ was the weeping reply. 

The custom of some parents, of bidding a child to pray 
for something which it is their purpose soon to bestow, 
often proves more of a hindrance than help. 

** 1 think mama will give me a large doll at Christmas,’’ 
said a bright little girl. ‘‘She told me to ask God for 
one.’’ 

** Mama told me to pray for one, but I shall not, any 
more, for I saw one in her bureau drawer, and I know it 
is for me,’’ said another. 

A more unusual instance occurred, not long ago, in a cul- 
tured Christian home. A small boy urged for a bicycle, 
and was advised by his parents, who purposed granting his 
wish, to pray for it. A friend, who visited in the family, 
advised a tricycle, as the boy was very delicate. It was 
bought and placed in a walk in the grounds. The father 
concealed himself in the shrubbery that he might enjoy 
the lad’s surprise on his return from school. 

As the boy’s eyes feel upon the wheel, almost instantly, 
his hands were clasped, and his eyes turned heavenward, as 
he cried, ** Dear Lord, don’t you know a bicycle from a 
tricycle? ”’ 

Indeed, this method, though much in use, has little to 
commend it. Rather, it bespeaks a sad lack of faith on 
the part of parents who dare not teach the child to 






pray and leave God to answer, but take the matter into 
their own hands. 

Three things should be firmly impressed on the young 
mind : First, God always knows the best way; Second, 
God always cares ; Third, God never fails to do the best 
thing. 

The home which possesses the most wise and loving 
parental discipline, is the environment in which these les- 
sons are most naturally learned. They need also to be en- 
forced by the example of parents and teachers who offer 
their requests ‘*In Jesus’ name,’’ and leave them in his 
care. 

This means much of prayer, and serious thought and 
effort, on the part of parent or teacher, but it has its re- 
ward. The restful poise and strength of character which 
accrues to a child who early grasps these beliefs cannot be 
overestimated. The instructor, too, shall find his own 
faith strengthened, for even here ‘‘a little child shall lead 
them.’’—Semanthe C. Merrill, Malden, Mass. 


% 
A New Record Plan 


Experience has taught me that more and better work 
can be accomplished with the co-operation of the home. 
In order that parents may know what their children have 
done during’ the quarter, I have lately prepared a new 
record book. Upon each page there are two record blanks 
similar to the following : 


Oxford Presbyterian Church Sunday- School 


Primary Department 
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RECORD FOR THE .....0.....ccsccesseees QUARTER OF 1903 
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Punctual | | | | 7 
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Golden Text | 


Lesson Hymn | 





Contribution | 





Conduct 





Lt | | | 
Marking—-X Perfect 2 Cents G Good 
O Imperfect T Tardy P Poor 


For Parents.—The above correct copy of the work of ..............0008 
ccecsesceceeee ceceeeceseeeeee Guring the past quarter is sent to you that you 
may know what has been done, and thus be able to co-operate with us 
in the religious training of your child. 


The first page is upon white paper, and underneath is a 
page of yellow paper. Between the two pages is a sheet 
of carbon paper. Every mark made by the teacher of a 
class is recorded upon both sheets. At the end of the 
quarter one record is detached and mailed, or delivered in 
person, to the parents, thus giving them a correct account 
of what their child has accomplished. By this method the 
parents know if their child was present and reached the 
room in good season; if he recited the required lessons ; 
if all or part of the contribution reached the proper place, 
or was spent at the candy store or the slot machine ; and 
what was the conduct of the child. I began this new 
method upon April 1, 1903, and it is working well. Many 
parents have thanked me already for inaugurating this new 
plan, as it furnishes them the information they were 
anxious to possess.— 7he /ate Israel P. Black. 


* 


Primary workers will be interested in the article, ** What 
the Cradle Roll is Doing,’ from the pen of Mrs. C. W. 
Boeschen. It will appear within the next few weeks in 
the Times. 
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Earning Money for the Poor 


The little ones in the primary department of the Plain- 
well Baptist Sunday-school are encouraged to earn pennies 
each week. On Sunday they bring them, and after the 
opening exercises, each child in turn takes his penny to 
the teacher, and explains how he earned it. They bring 
in wood, wipe dishes, pick up baby’s playthings, go to bed 
alone in the dark, and in many other ways earn pennies. 
They call these their best pennies, and have a treasurer to 
care for them. When they hear of some boy or girl who 
is staying at home from Sunday-school because they have 
no shoes, or any other necessary clothing, they vote money 
enough from their treasury to supply the need. At Christ- 
mas-time, they gave two dollars toward a wheel-chair for 








an invalid girl, and they now have 
several dollars on hand. This -not 
only stimulates every generous im- 

pulse in the little ones, ‘but at the 

same time teaches them to seize opportunities for helpful- 
ness, and to realize the dignity of labor.—Lucinda 7. 
Fenner, Plainwell, Mich. 


< 


A week or two ago, the circus procession came to our 
city. The following Sunday, I gave the children of the 
infant class a supplementary lesson on the first procession 
of animals that was ever held (Gen. 6: 14-22; 7). Icut 
strips of manilla paper, about six inches wide, and pasted 
them together to make a strip long enough to stretch 
across the top of our blackboard, and on this pasted or 
painted two of every kind of animals and birds we could 
make or collect. The children were so interested that the 
lesson gave them almost as much satisfaction as going to 
the real procession.—Frankie Sanders, Toronto, Canada. 


% 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, one of the International Field Secreta- 
ries, and a welcome visitor in the homes of Times’ readers through 
her weekly primary teaching hints in these pages, will answer 
every month on this page questions on primary work submitted by 
any reader who may desire her counsel. Address “‘ Mrs. Bryner, 
care The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa." 








How may home co-operation be secured ? 

By explaining to the parents what the school is trying to 
do; by informing them of the school’s standards, of attend- 
ance, Bible study, etc. ; by-visiting in the home ; by in- 
viting parents to visit the school; by suggesting the daily 
Bible readings in connection with the lessons; by asking 
those who do not attend to join the Home Department ; 
by requesting that questions shall be asked regarding the 
lessons taught ; by sending quarterly or occasional reports 
by mail, that parents may know something of their chil- 
dren’s regularity and faithfulness. If you begin with these, 
additional ways will suggest themselves. 





1. Should the primary department have a room alone ? 

2. How should it be secured ? 

1. By all means, if possible, for the same reason that 
little chickens thrive best in the separate coop; they can 
be cared for much better, The whole primary session may 
then be so planned that the little ones may receive such 
teaching as they can understand. 

2. With church-buildings as they are, it is not always 
possible to secure a separate room. But a curtained or 
screened corner is often available, and, as mentioned in a 
previous issue, the shade of a tree, a porch, vestibule, or 
the steps, may answer as a substitute. Usually an earnest 
teacher can devise some plan. 


Should Decision Day. he observed in the primary depart- 
ment? 

Primary children are very susceptible to the persuasion 
of their teacher, whom they love, and would many times 
promise anything simply to please her, without a full un- 
derstanding of the obligations assumed. No child, how- 
ever small, should ever be discouraged from making an 
early decision for Christ, if such a desire comes from her 
little heart. Yet it is not deemed advisable to observe the 
regular Decision Day in the primary department. The 
children might be told it was Decision Day in the school, 
and then if any child voluntarily expresses a desire to ac- 
knowledge Christ, he should be encouraged. Decisions 
should be urged in the other departments. 


Should pupils be rewarded for attendance ? 

Suitable recognition for faithfulness is always an incen- 
tive to continued effort. Careful, accurate records, and a 
place of. honor on the roll, or a word of commendation, 
will produce a more lasting and helpful influence than the 
so-called reward or prize. A clean record, with a word of 
approval, appeals to the higher motives. The Loyal Army 
certificates, the honor roll (if faithfully kept up), the various 
kinds of school pins, have their value,—-something which 
all may obtain, if faithful. The general effect of a single 
prize is injurious, Paul said: ‘* There is laid up for me 
a crown, ... and not to me only, but unto a//,’’ etc. Re- 
cently an announcement was made in a Sunday-school that 
every child under fourteen who remained to church should 
receive something from the usher when the church was out. 
Each was handed a small sealed envelope. Upon inquiry 
later, it developed that each contained a penny. Do such 
methods appeal to the proper motives? Make your school 
so interesting that regular attendance will be voluntary, 
then add, ‘* Well done, good and faithful scholar.’’ 
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Practicable Reforms in the Sunday- 


School— sy 


meee HE Sunday-school as 
Fa r an institution is, to my 
i) a8 mind, the most impor- 
nx eee tant part ofthe church. 
It is at the present mo- 
ment doing more, I believe, than 
any other one agency, apart from the home, to preserve 
this republic in all forms of integrity looking towards 
the future righteousness of this nation. I say this 
without qualification. And this present discussion 
must not be taken as a mark of discredit concerning 
the Sunday-school because it talks about reforming it. 
Anything which can be reformed has hope in it. 
Anything concerning which we spend time and labor 
and thought to make it better, is worth bettering. Ac- 
cording to my belief, the saloon cannot be reformed ; 
it simply has to be annihilated. But an indifferent 
home can be reformed, an indifferent church can be 
reformed, and a Sunday-school can be reformed. In 
other words, the title of this paper takes for granted 
the possibilities in the Sunday-school, which already 
reside in it, of life-producing power, which can, by 
the proper stimulus, grow better and better, stronger 
and stronger, more and more useful. With this un- 
derstanding, we can go on good-naturedly to talk of 
some things which I believe are fundamental to the 
best work of the best end of the church, as it exists 
to-day. 
Common-Sense Grading 

After all the discussion which has been going on 
over the proper organization of a Sunday-school, it 
would seem almost unnecessary to state what is funda- 
mental, —that every Sunday-school, to do its best work, 
ought to be graded into four departments, if possible. 
Yet there are thousands of Sunday-schools in this 
country, East and West, North and South, that never 
have attempted any such grading, and are doing their 
work in a haphazard, careless fashion, which is heart- 
breaking to those who see what might be done under 
better conditions. And it is not out of place to re- 
peat what seems trite to a good many, that the best 
work cannot be done under those conditions. 

A department that includes the Cradle Roll, —that 
is, all the babies that are born in the parish that be- 
long by rights to the church ; a department of the chil- 
dren from three to six ; then the primary department 
proper, from six to twelve ; the intermediate depart- 
ment, including the ages from twelve to fifteen, and 
a senior department, make up a well-organized school 
so far as ages are concerned. The Cradle Roll is of 
great importance, and every school ought to have one. 
Yet there are, as I have said, thousands of schools that 
never think of such a thing, but allow the babies in 
the parish to escape without securing them at the very 
beginning as members. Of course, all this does not 
apply to schools that are already well organized, but 
it does apply to the very many that have never made 
this reformation, and it is these schools that need to be 
reformed in this particular. 

A modern Sunday-schovl may have everything of 
the best in the matter of physical equipment, the new- 
est arrangement for classes, the largest possible sup- 
ply of material in the way of books, maps, object- 
lessons, etc., and, in spite of all this, it may be, and 
often is, a very poor Sunday-school because of the 
carelessness and thoughtlessness with which its teach- 
ing force is chosen. We compel the teachers in our 
public schools to pass a very severe examination be- 
fore we give them certificates to teach our children 
arithmetic or geography or science ; but very often 
with absolute and, it seems to me, criminal negligence 
we permit anybody to teach our children rebigious 
things, as if they were of very little importance com- 
pared with mathematics or languages. It is still true 
in hundreds of Sunday-schools that the primary de- 
partment, where the youngest and tenderest and most 
impressionable minds are to be found, is in charge of 
girls still in the high school, whose ignorance of 
childhood and of methods of imparting religious 
truth is simply enormous, and whose fitness to teach 
from the Bible may well be questioned by the fathers 
and mothers who have any care for their children’s 
first impressions of religious ideas. It ought to be a 
truism in every Sunday-school that the smallest child- 
dren ought to have the greatest teacher. The Bible 
class can put up with more or less deficiency, and it 
is able on account of its experience to recover from a 
good deal of unfortunate teaching, both as to matter 
and manner. But little children are helpless, and 


The first of a series of three articles by 
the famous Kansas author-reformer. The 
remaining articles will appear in early 
issues of The Sunday School Times. 


Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., Author of «In His Steps,” etc. 


cannot defend themselves, nor 
take refuge in a true knowlege 
of the past. The selection of 
teachers for the Sunday-school 
ought to be a matter of great 
and thoughtful deliberation. 
Instead of that, I have known instances where a 
teacher was chosen for the primary class by the 
superintendent who had not been a member of the 
church or parish two weeks, and who proved to be 
entirely incompetent. The parents of the children 
were not consulted. The superintendent knew ab- 
solutely nothing concerning the person as a teacher. 
What would we think of a public school system, or 
of a college or university which chose its teaching 
force in such a fashion as that ? 


Choosing and Developing Teachers 

The teachers of a Sunday-school ought to be selected 
in a mutual gathering consisting of the pastor of the 
church, the superintendent, the fathers and mothers 
of the Sunday-school children, and other good teach- 
ers in the Sunday-school, and chosen after the most 
thorough knowledge of the persons who are to under- 
take this most important work. I have heard Sunday- 
school superintendents say : ‘‘ We are obliged to take 
whatever we can get. The more experienced men 
and women in the church in many cases refuse to have 
anything to do with the Sunday-school. This throws 
us back for material upon the high-school graduates, 
or the young men and women who have had no expe- 
rience.'’ It is very often to the shame of our older 
church-members that they claim to be too busy to take 
classes in the Sunday-school ; and men and women of 
talent and ability in our churches will spend hours of 
time during the week in foolish or useless entertain- 
ment and amusement, and excuse themselves from 
this high calling on account of lack of time. It is 
therefore a great pity that in many cases superintend- 
ents of Sunday-schools apparently are obliged to 
choose their teaching material from an exceedingly 
small circle. But, in any case, the choice should be 
made with the greatest care possible. 

In connection with this thought of the teaching force 
in Sunday-schools, every well-ordered Sunday-school 
should have a normal training class where teachers 
are being instructed for future work. Iam one of 
those also who believe that the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school ought to be a salaried officer, who could 
give all his time to the work, just as the pastor is sup- 
posed to do. Our Sunday-schools would, I believe, 
under such management, take on new life. The work 
is so large, it contains so many possibilities for devel- 
opment, that the church might well pay for the service. 
And, of course, it would have to be as careful in its 
selection of the man as it is of the one who serves in 
the capacity of pastor and preacher. 


Mastering the Study of the Text-Book 

The one book which makes the Sunday-school 
unique throughout the world is the Bible, and it goes 
without saying that on this account the study of the 
Sunday-school is of supreme importance. It is cen- 
tering its study hour around the greatest of all human 
revelations. It has to do with the moral and spiritual 
education of the human race. For the brief hour 
during which it meets for its session, the topic for 
discussion is the soul of man and its relation to the 
life of God, and the relation of the soul of man to his 
brother. The great words sin, redemption, righteous- 
ness, repentance, conduct, eternal life, love, power, 
faith,—these are the words that are being studied, 
as the lives and history of the Bible characters all 
center about the one illuminating character of all ; 
studied for the sake of example, for imitation, for 
daily guidance. No other gathering of men, women, 
and children in the wide world regularly throughout 
the year meets for this purpose as does the Sunday- 
school. No other collection of writings has centered 
upon it the focus of so much thought and prayer and 
hope. It is therefore of supreme importance that this 
book, this Bible, be properly studied. 

The teaching material which directs the studies of this 
Bible school should be of the finest and best equipped 
that the church can provide. It seems to me criminal 
to place this instruction in the hands of incompetent 
young men and women, as it would be educationally 
criminal to put into the chair of psychology or peda- 
gogics in our universities boys and girls who did not 
understand the bare rudiments of these subjects. The 
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occasion is too vitally important, the hour of meeting 
of the Sunday-school is too brief, the subjects studied 
are too overwhelmingly serious to the welfare of the 
children, to be treated in any way lightly. 

For the preparation necessary to unfold this mighty 
volume which contains the whole duty of man, there 
is needed the combined wisdom and helpfulness of 
the entire church body. The ministers of the churches 
ought to meet with their teachers at least once a week 
in a combined teachers’ -meeting, to go over the work 
of the coming Lord’s day. Such a meeting is cer- 
tainly as vitally important to the welfare of the parish 
as that the minister should spend several hours each 
day in calling at the homes of his people. Some- 
times, I confess, from my experience (not to speak for 
my brethren in the ministry), these calls have seemed 
to me to be in many cases superfluous, and without 
any definite meaning. In many cases they are made 
to keep sensitive church-members in a good humor, 
or simply from a sense of duty because this clerical 
work has been done in the past, and must be carried 
on by the present ministry. A great deal of time 
spent by the minister in what has been called parish 
work might far better be given to a thoughtful meet- 
ing with his Sunday-school teaching force, to instruct 
it in the matter of proper Bible study. The good done 
to the parish would in many cases, I think, far out- 
weigh in importance some kinds, at least, of so-called 
parish visitation. , 

Topeka, Kan. 
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By Charles McIlvaine 


UR eyes can see a pin on the floor, and they can 
see stars millions of miles away so long as their 
light comes to them. Our eyes are wonderful 

instruments. They do not have to be pulled out and 
pushed in, like a pair of opera-glasses, in order that 
we may make them long or short enough to see things 
through. There is a little arrangement back of each 
eye called the retina which fixes itself instantly to see 
what we want to see, be it near or far. 

If we want to see the moon plainly, we use a tele- 
scope to help our eyes. It appears to draw the moon 
closer. If we want to see how the foot of a fly is made, 
we use a microscope; it seems to make it larger. 

If we look at the moon through a spy-glass or opera- 
glasses, its surface looks somewhat like a kettle of boil- 
ing starch, excepting that there is no motion on the 
moon. It is brighter in some places than others. 
These bright places are high plains and mountain-tops 
upon which the sunlight strikes. The darker places 
are the shadows of the mountains, and the bottoms of 
the deep valleys where the sun’s rays are not falling. 
If you look down upon a town from the top of a church 
steeple when the sun is shining, you will notice that 
the roof-tops, parts of buildings higher than others, 
aré bright, while the lower buildings are darker; and 
down in the streets and around among the houses it 
is very much darker because the shadows are there. 
Here you have at home the same effects that you see 
upon the surface of the moon. The spots that look 
like bursting bubbles of starch are the cold openings, 
or craters, of volcanoes whose fire has gone out. 

The persons who make a study of the sun, moon, 
and stars are called astronomers. They know how 
to measure the distance these great bodies are from 
the earth, how large they are, how heavy, and what 
they are made of. They have even measured the 
heights of the mountains in the moon and depth of the 
valleys. So, if I read carefully what they say about 
the moon, I can tell what I should have seen on the 
moon if | came from there pretty nearly as well as if 
I had been there. There are very good maps of the 
face of the moon. 

It is right for me to say that I never was on the moon. 
If I had been, this is what I should have seen and felt. 

If | weighed one hundred and eighty pounds at home, 
I should weigh but thirty pounds on the moon. If I 
could jump two feet high on earth, I could, with the 
same force, jump twelve feet high there. The reason 
for this is that the force which holds us on the earth, 
called gravitation, is six times less on the moon. 
What a place for leap-frog! If 1 was six feet tall here, 
I should be fully grown at eighteen inches if I had 
been born on the moon. The man in the moon that 


Editor’s Note.—This is the fourth of a series of articles for 
younger readers on the *‘ Wonders o Every-Day Life."’ 
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the stories tell of would not reach the knee of our 
men. His dog would not be bigger than a cricket. 

I should have with me my air to breathe, and have to 
move about in a case so that the air would be inside 
of it ; for there is no air about the moon. I should have 
to have all the water with me that I required ; there is 
no water, or clouds, or rain there. Everything to eat 
would be taken along. The moon has nothing living 
upon it,—at least nothing that breathes air, as all living 
things on earth do. It is a dead world. Absolute 
silence reigns there; no ripple of stream, or song of 
bird, or even the roar of thunder. 

It is covered with vast ranges of mountains, some- 
what like our Rocky Mountain country. These ranges 
have been made by the moon's shrinking. If you 
look at a round squash that has shrunk in drying, you 
will get a good idea of how these mountains were made. 

The surface of the moon is hard, dry, rough, cov- 
ered for the most part with lava. There is nothing 
very interesting there. 

The moon is 2,162 miles through. It would lie on 
the earth between New York and Salt Lake City, and 
there would be over 4 hundred miles to spare to walk 
around it in. The moon is not as solid as the earth. 
If the moon was squeezed as solid as the earth, it would 
take eighty moons to make one earth. As it is now 
it takes only forty-nine. 

We see but one side of the moon, because one side 
of it is always turned away from us. There is nothing 
to make us suspect that the side we do not see is dif- 
ferent from the one we do see. It is intensely cold 
there; so cold that the mercury in the thermometer 
freezes. It freezes at forty-two degrees below zero, 
The cold on the moon reaches one hundred and forty 
degrees below zero, nearly four times colder than any 
place in America! So I will not stay there long. There 
is nothing to make a fire of. It is the place to get chil- 
blains and frosted noses. 

As there is no air, the stars are much brighter than 
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V. The Workingman and Shop Ethics 


KNOW of some shops in whichethey use a great 
deal of cardboard, printer's ink, and picture- 
frame moulding, in order to keep the men posted 

as to what they must and must not do. And, as I 
have walked through some of the shops in question, 
and seen their eighteen-inch by thirty-inch ‘* guide- 
boards ’’ nailed up in every convenient corner, I have 
thought that possibly they might have been put there 
to hide some blemishes on the wall. If that was the 
intent of the owner, they served their purpose most 
admirably ; but I think that he might have put some- 
thing more useful or ornamental inside the frames. 
He might, for instance, have had some reliable tables 
of reference printed, to help the men in their work, and 
then I have no doubt they would have used the guide- 
boards to some good purpose. As it was, | doubt 
that many of his employees ever took the trouble to 
read his elaborate ‘‘ Rules and Regulations.’’ A 
genuine mechanic—indeed, any one who is worth 
having around the shop—does not need to be told 
those things which common sense would dictate. 

Most shops, however, are run on tradition, and the 

system of ethics in vogue in each place is determined 
by the characters of employer and employees. That 
there are unfair and inconsistent men in each station, 
goes without saying. There was a stringent rule in a 
certain shop that the main gate would be closed 
promptly at seven in the morning, all those coming 
after that time being counted late, and ever though 
but one minute late, fifteen minutes’ time was de- 
ducted. One morning a young fellow came tearing 
down the street as the bell was ringing the hour. He 
arrived at the gate just in time to see the watchman 
slam the door, although the bell was still ringing. He 
stood there for a moment in a rage, and then, with 





The fifth of a series of articles by a pastor who was him- 
self a workingman, and whose pastoral success with work- 
ingmen has been such that he was recently commissioned by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions to devote several 
months to arousing in the churches of Western cities a deeper 
interest in this vital subject. 
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we see them from the earth, and we should see many 
more of them. As the moon nights are over thirteen 
days long, there is plenty of time both to sleep and go 
star-gazing. It takes the moon twenty-seven days, seven 
hours, and forty-three minutes to turn around; it takes 
our big earth but twenty-four hours. The earth is the 
best spinner. 

If I had to walk home from the moon to the earth, 
and the walking was good enough to make twenty miles 
a day, I would have to pass thirty birthdays on the 
road, for the distance is nearly ten times around our 
earth, or 238,800 miles. I could not have a single 
birthday party. It would take me sixty years to go 
and come. I know I should be glad to get home; 
for, of all the worlds of God's make, this earth is to us 
the most beautiful. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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A Bible Puzzle 


Word-Building 


The answer to this puzzle will a 


ar in the depart- 
ment ** For Children at Home "’ 


n next week's issue. 

Add a vowel to a vowel, to make the second city 
taken by Israei after the passage of the Jordan. Add 
to this a consonant, and make a Gadite, chief of a 
family who lived.in Gilead in Bashan, in the time of 
King Jotham. Add a consonant to the preceding, to 
make a town on the boundary of Asher, named be- 
tween Helkath and Beten. Add a consonant, and 
make the father of the prophet Micaiah. Add a 
consonant, and make a district through which Saul 
passed on his journey in quest of his father’s asses. 
Add a vowel, and make a man who, during his boy- 
hood, was, with his mother, cast out of his father's 
house, and who dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, and 
whose twelve sons peopled the north and west of the 
Arabian peninsula. 
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teeth set, he came through the other gate, walked into 
the shop, and, after he had pulled on his overalls, he 
picked up his hammer and deliberately smashed six 
incandescent lamps, remarking as he did so, ‘‘ There, 
I guessethe old man won't make much on my coming 
late this morning.'" That young man had a very in- 
adequate sense of justice, and he needed something 
stronger than tradition to keep him straight. He got 
it finally. He wound up in a Western penitentiary. 
But he was an exception. Most of the men in that 
establishment saw the fairness of some kind of a rule 
on this subject, and when they came a moment late 
they would remain in the street just long enough to 
save themselves from the deduction of another fifteen 
minutes’ wages. The unhappiest feature of the mat- 
ter was that one’s name would be placed on a bulletin 
board at the end of the week. The superintendent 
who made that rule was a teacher in a prominent 
Sunday-school, and he invariably came into the school 
twenty minutes late. 
a 

In these days of sharp competition, when the 
manufacturer is on the lookout for the latest appli- 
ances for producing his specialty in the cheapest 
rnanner possible ; when every item, no matter how 
small it may appear, is a factor in determining who 
shall lead in the race, it seems surprising that so few 
take advantage of the means to this end which lies 
close at hand, and which is at the command of all. 
I refer to the human nature of the men who are prac- 
tically his tools. Human nature is the hardest thing 
in the world to deal with, but when properly handled, 
it is one of the most potent factors in any kind of an 
enterprise. Great battles have been lost because 
generals, great in other respects, have shown lament- 
able defect in dealing with human nature. For the 
same reason, manufacturing enterprise has often 
failed. 

One need not establish a great philanthropic en- 
terprice in connection with one’s works ; indeed, 
events are proving that this method of dealing with 
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one’s employees is not always successful. In some 
of these vast philanthropic schemes, men have left out 
of their consideration altogether the human nature of 
their employees, and it is for that reason that many 
have failed to settle the vexatious question of em- 
ployer and employee which seemed simple in their 
own sincere minds. But there are ways of increasing 
the interest of workingmen in his employment, to the 
mutual advantage of man and master. 

One day the representative of a steel concern called 
on the superintendent of a famous shop, seeking to 
introduce his steel, which was much cheaper, and, 
the agent claimed, fully as good as the kind then be- 
ing used. A lathe-tool was forged of the steel sample, 
and given to a workman with these words : ‘‘ The boss 
wants you to test this tool ; see how it will work.’ 
The machinist started in to ‘‘test’’ it, and oh ! what 
a testing it received. He returned the tool to the 
superintendent with the edge all battered up, making 
it appear that the tool was incapable of standing any 
kind of usage ; and then he returned to his work with 
a,smile of deep satisfaction, feeling that he had done 
his full duty so far as that tool was concerned. If the 
steel-merchant depended upon this sort of testing in 
order to sell his steel, he would, without doubt, have 
gone into bankruptcy. 

1 know of another superintendent who got good re- 
sults in this direction. Salesmen were glad to call on 
him, because, somehow, if they had a good thing, he 
seemed to appreciate it. Anyway, I heard him give 
the same kind of a job toa mechanic as was given to 
the mechanic mentioned a moment ago, but it was 
with words something like these: ‘‘Sam, I've got 
here a piece of steel in which I am very much inter- 


ested. I think it will turn up those rollers as well as 
the steel you are using. I wish that you would work 
itin.’’ The man had an interest in that tool at once. 


He knew that he would please his superintendent if 
he could use it, and he did not expect it to do the 
work which had never been done by the steel pre- 
viously used. That superintendent was a student of 
human nature. 

There is quite a difference between the adverbs 
‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘may.'’ Although in its interpreta- 
tion ‘‘may’’ may have the same significance and 
effect as ‘‘shall,'’ while it is not always advisable to 
say ‘‘may’’ when ‘‘shall’’ should be spoken, never- 
theless the working out of the general principle will 
result in a better feeling between employer and em- 
ployee, and will produce n.ore and better work. 

The large employer does not, as a rule, have much 
difficulty with the man who works in his own home. 
He understands him better because he can get at him. 
But the factory hand comes into contact with the boss 
only through the superintendent, and sometimes the 
superintendent is not a fair representative of either 
the employer or the employee. 

wes 

I sat one day in the office of an employer of perhaps 
two thousand men. It was shortly after a strike, the 
details of which were familiar to me. The employer 
complained bitterly about the treatment of his men, 
and deplored the fact that they were identified with 
labor unions, saying that the union cared nothing for 
them, and that its managers would permit the men to 
starve. I remarked that the union had been paying 
his men six and eight dollars a week during the six 
weeks that they had been out on strike. He denied 
this most emphatically, and, ringing the bell for his 
representative in the shop, he asked him if it were 
true that the union had been paying his men that 
amount. The superintendent looked at me for a mo- 
ment, grew red in the face, and then replied, ‘‘ No, 
sir,"’ although I knew, and he knew, that he was 
lying. 

This employer, for some reason, was being misled 
by his representatives ; and much of the trouble be- 
tween employer and employee is caused by just such 
men. If this employer could meet his men, and talk 
with them as he talked with me that day, they would 
understand each other better, and there would be fewer 
strikes in his shop. 

The appointment of social secretaries by large em- 
ployers is a hopeful sign, and a step in the right 
direction. It is next to impossible for the head of a 
large establishment to become intimately acquainted 
with every man in the shop. He must of necessity 
regard his men in a sense as part of a great equip- 
ment. But through the social secretary he may know 
of the actual conditions existing in the shop and in 
the homes of his men, and make such plans and 
changes as may seem wise for the proper adjustment 
of any difficulty, or for the welfare of his employees, 
either as a whole or as individuals, 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Sam. 16 : 4-13. 


Lesson 5. August 2. Samuel Anoints David 


(Study vs. 1-13. 


Read the chapter.) Memory vs.: 11-13. 





Golden Text: Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.—1 Sam. 16: 7. 


COMMON VERSION 


4 And Samuel did that which the LorRD 
spake, and came to Beth-lehem. And the 
elders of the town trembled at his coming, 
and said, Comest thou peaceably ? 

5 And he said, Peaceably: | am come to 
sacrifice unto the LORD: sanctify yourselves, 
and come with me to the sacrifice. And he 
sanctified Jesse and his sons, and called them 
to the sacrifice. 

6 4 And it came to pass, when they were 
come, that he looked on Eliab, and said, 
Surely the LoRD’'S anointed is before him. 

7 But the LORD said unto Samuel, Look 
not on his countenance, or on the height of 
his stature ; because I have refused him: for 
the LORD seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
LORD looketh on the heart. 

8 ‘Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made 
him pass before Samuel. And he said, 
Neither hath the LORD chosen this. 

g Then Jesse made Shammah to pass by. 
And he said, Neither hath the LorD chosen 
this. 


, AMERICAN REVISION 


4 And Samuel did that which Jehovah spake, 
and came to Beth-lehem. And the elders of 
the city came to meet him trembling, and said, 
Comest thou peaceably? 5 And he said, 
Peaceably ; I am come to sacrifice unto Jeho- 
vah: sanctify yourselves, and come with me 
to the sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and 
his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 

6 And it came to pass, when they were 
come, that he looked on ! Eliab, and said, 
Surely Jehovah's anointed is before him. 7 
But Jehovah said unto Samuel, Look not on 
his countenance, or on the height of his 
Stature ; because I have rejected him: for 
Jehovah seeth not as man seeth ; for man look- 
eth on the outward appearance, but Jehovah 
looketh on the heart. 8 Then Jesse called 
Abinadab, and made him pass before Samuel. 
And he said, Neither hath Jehovah chosen 
this. 9 Then Jesse made ? Shammah to pass 
by. And he said, Neither hath Jehovah 


COMMON VERSION 


1o Again, Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. And Samuel said unto 
Jesse, The LorD hath not chosen these. 

11 And Samuel said unto Jesse, Are here 
all ‘hy children? And he said, There remain- 
eth yet the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth 
the sheep. And Samuel said unto Jesse, Send 
and fetch him : for we will not sit down till he 
come hither. 

12 And he sent, and brought himin. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly tolookto, And the LORD 
said, Arise, anoint him : for this és he. 

13 Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren: 
and the Spirit of the LORD came upon David 
from that day forward. So Samuel rose up, 
and went to Ramah. 


1 In x Chr. 27. 18, Elihu. 
fair of eyes. 


2 In 25S. 13. 3, Shimeah. In 1 Chr. 2. 13, Shimea. 
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chosen this. 1o And Jesse made seven of his 
sons to pass before Samuel. And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, Jehovah hath not chosen 
these. 11 And Samuel said unfo Jesse, Are 
here all thy children? And he said, There 
remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he 
is keeping the sheep. And Samuel said unto 
Jesse, Send and fetch him ; for we will not sit 
3 down till he come hither. 12 And he sent, 
and brought him in. Now he was ruddy, and 
withal ¢ of a beautifu! countenance, and goodly 
to look upon. And Jehovah said, Arise, anoint 
him ; for this is he. 13 Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of 
his brethren : and the Spirit of Jehovah came 
mightily upon David from that day forward. 
So Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah. 


3 Heb. around. + Heb, 


PxonunciaTion: Eliab, E-li’ab; Abinadab, A-bin’a-dab ; Shammah, Sham’mah; Ramah, Ra’mah, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—David was thirty years old when he began 
to reign (2 Sam. 5: 4). If we guess that he was 
sixteen years old when Samuel anointed him, 

the date, by the simplest reckoning of the biblical 
numerals, was 1077 B.C. By the usual interpretation 
of the Assyrian chronology, this would be 1026 B.C. 
Some conjectures place it still later. 

Piace.—Bethlehem in Judah. 

INTERVENING Events.—After pronouncing Jeho- 
vah's sentence of rejection upon Saul (1 Sam. 15 : 23), 
Samuel was persuaded, for the sake of appearances, 
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to remain with the king till the close of the solemni- 
ties at Gilgal (vs. 24-31). He executed Agag, the 
king of Amalek (vs. 32-33). Then he went to his 
home in Ramah, withdrawing altogether from par- 
ticipation in Saul’s government (vs. 34-35). We may 
guess that the interval to the anointing of David was 
not more than a few months. Samuel ‘‘ mourned for 
Saul” both before and after his withdrawal from 
court. 
“~ 


Verses 4-5.—Samuel... came to Beth-lehem: Do 
not picture this in your imagination as simply an old 
man driving a cow. Samuel was the most distin- 
guished public man known to the citizens of Bethle- 
hem. Till recently he had been virtually the colleague 
of the king. Doubtless he came with a sufficient 
retinue. Doubtless, also, he brought priests with 
him, if the services of priests were needed.—Came to 
meet him trembling : So, correctly, the Revised Ver- 
sions. Perhaps they feared that he had come with 
some message of rebuke from God. More likely they 
thought of him as now in hostility to the king, and 
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likely to bring them harm through political complica- 
tions.—7o sacrifice: To celebrate a sacrificial feast. 
To this he invites them. As the animal sacrificed is 
not a lamb, but a heifer, we infer that the number 
invited was large.—Sanctify yourselves: We have 
here a glimpse of ritual observances as then prac- 
ticed.—/esse: See Ruth 4: 22; 1 Samuel 17: 12, etc. 
It cannot be otherwise than that Samuel and Jesse 
were old acqtiaintances and intimate friends. 

Verses 6-10.— When they were come: To partake 
of the sacrificial feast.—/ehovah's anointed: The 
Hebrew word is the one that appears in the New 
Testament, in the form ‘‘ Messiah.’’ When the word 
is applied to Jesus, it designates him as the anointed 
King of the kingdom of God.—/ have rejected him: 
Rejected in the sense of ‘‘refused,” as in the Old 
Version.—Outward appearance: This is perhaps 
the correct interpretation of the Hebrew, ‘‘ For man 
looketh to the two eyes,” but it is capable of a more 
picturesque interpretation. A man may judge an- 
other by looking him straight in the eyes, but God 
looks deeper than that, even to the heart.—Seven o 
Ais sons: Literally, ‘‘his seven sons.” Apparently 
he thought of David as too young to count for the 
purpose in hand. 

Verses 11-12 a.—A// thy children: Literally, ‘‘ all 
the boys.”—Keefeth the sheep: In the American 
Revision, ‘‘is keeping.”—We will not sit down: 
Literally, ‘‘ we will not come around.” That is, we 
will not begin eating. The phrase is equally appro- 
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The 


By Alexander 


HE strained relations between Samuel and Saul 
after the latter's ‘‘ rejection " were but too exact 
a forecast of those between prophet and king 
through all Israel's history. They are but too exact 
atype of those between God's messengers and the 
constituted authorities all through the centuries. 
They must have been irksome and dangerous. Sam- 
uel had broken off all intercourse with Saul, but 
mourned for him and for his own bitterly disappointed 
hopes in him, and had to move with circumspection 
in constant fear of his life. Saul was in the terrible 
sition of knowing himself forsaken, or rather of 
nowing that he had shaken off the God who had set 
him on the throne, and of walking his unblessed 
course in a horror of great darkness; and that con- 
sciousness lashed his gloomy resolution into fury, and 
ultimately into madness. No doubt, both men had 
many wistful memories of the days when they were 
in full accord, and vainly looked across the gulf now 
opened and ever-widening. No wonder, then, that 
Samuel shrank from the overt act of further assault 
on Saul’s now phantom monarchy, to which he was 
called in anointing a successor. And no wonder 
that the ‘‘ subterfuge,” as critics who know more 
about books than about men and their affairs call it, 
of going to Bethlehem on the plea of sacrificing was 
commanded. 
A very little imagination, which realizes the situa- 
tion, is all that is needed in order to ease the very 
superfine and impracticable morality which takes 


King After 


priate, whether the feast was served on tables or in 
some other way. This delay in beginning to eat 
would stamp the incident deep into the memory of 
every one present. 

Verses 126-13.—/ehovah said, ... Anoint him: 
There is no intimation that any man but Samuel 
knew the significance of the anointing. Very likely 
even Jesse and David were ignorant of it.—/n fhe 
midst of his brethren: Publicly, at the feast, making 
the act conspicuous, so that men would remember 
the anointing, even if they did not understand its 
meaning till years afterward.— Zhe Spirit of Jehovah 
came mightily upon David: Producing effects that 
made his presence manifest, as in the cases of Sam- 
son and of Saul (Judg. 14: 6, 19, etc.; 1 Sam. 10: 10; 
11:6). David's prowess as a shepherd (17 : 34-37) 
and his abilities with the harp and in affairs (16 : 18) 
were manifestations of the Spirit that came mightily 
upon him. As some of these manifestations were 
prophetic, it is possible that some regarded him as 
anointed to be the successor of Samuel. 

In this transaction there was an element of secrecy. 
It would not do for Saul to know of it. But there was 
in it no disloyalty to Saul, and no deception of any one. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The fear of making foes has kept many a man 
Srom making himself a force for good. 
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God’s Heart 
McLaren, D.D. 


offense at the ‘‘ deception” of cloaking an act which 
it was necessary to do, and imposible to do without 
some screen. he elders of the little village among 
its pastures were alarmed by the coming of the aged 
ee just as to-day the appearance of a ‘* Kaima- 
am” would terrify the fellaheen. They knew the 
weight of Samuel’s hand, and recognized his author- 
ity as still God’s prophet, and they probably remem- 
bered how heavily that hand had fallen on Saul. 

He bids them sanctify themselves, and, for his 
part, goes straight to Jesse, and himself performs 
the needful lustrations. It is to be observed that 
both the elders and Jesse’s household were invited to 
‘*come ” to the sacrifice, and that the rejection of the 
stalwart sons, and the anointing of the unconsidered 
youth brought in haste from the pastures, took place 
‘*when they were come.” It may be, then, that in 
the statement that it was transacted ‘‘in the presence 
of his brethren,” we are to take ‘‘ brethren” in the 
wider sense of his tribesmen and neighbors. It may 
also be noted that the meaning of the anointing was 
not disclosed, so that perhaps, though the fact was 
known, its significance as a designation to kingship 
was not recognized. 

The first great principle involved in the choice of 
David is that which runs through all Scripture, be- 
cause it runs through all Providence, that ‘the first 
shall be last, and the last first.”” Low valleys are 
blessed with broad rivers; the heights are barren 
and parched. God’s gifts are given to the rowly in 
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heart, antl his judgments fall ‘‘ upon all that is proud 
and haughty, and it shall be brought low,’’—‘ and 
the Lord ate shall be exalted in that day.” Not 
once nor twice in the world’s history have its deliv- 
erers and guides sprung from the lower classes. ‘In 
vain is salvation hoped for from the Az//s."” A 
miner’s son in Thuringia remolds the church which 
a prince’s son on the papal throne was corrupt- 
ing still more; a brewer in Huntingdon fashions 
England ‘‘into another mold.” And as regards in- 
dividual salvation, it is the ‘‘meek and lowly in 
heart ”" who come nd gee and find rest to their souls, 
while ‘‘ the wise and prudent” have no eyes to see 
the Light of light. 

The next point brought out by the choice of David 
is the true qualification for authority. Saul had 
been chosen because he met the popular ideal. His 
thews and sinews, his physical strength, which pre- 
sumably carried with it courage, marked him out as 
a fighting king. That was what Israel wanted, and 
they got it, and found out that it was not what they 
needed. Samuel shared in the popular notion in so 
far that, when he saw Eliab, “‘ his countenance” and 
‘the height of his stature” attracted him, perhaps 
because they reminded him of Saul, and he said, 
‘Surely Jehovah’s anointed is before him.” But 
another thought sprang up in his mind, which he 
discerned to be something sacreder than its own 
answer to itself,—even God’s voice correcting his 
hasty judgment. And when the ruddy lad, with his 
lovely eyes and gracious youthful beauty, stood 
modestly before him, flushed with haste and wonder- 
ing why he had been summoned, the conviction was 
borne inon him, ‘‘ this is he,” and he knew that it was 
God who was saying so. 

The choice of David marked the beginning of a new 
epoch. The era when physical force and militar 
prowess were the qualifications for a king was to end, 
and other qualities were to be sought for. This king 
was selected because God discerned in him, though 
undeveloped still, spiritual, intellectual, and moral 
qualities which fitted him to be a leader of men. 
They lay in his nature, folded as the young leaves of 
spring, and they were wooed out by changeful April 
weather of sun and shower. They were not without 
smirches and stains, as there are few perfect leaves 
even on the noblest trees. He was a king ‘‘ after 
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God’s own heart,” not because he was a ‘faultless 
monster,” but because his aspirations were ever after 
the highest, and the tendrils of Azs heart clung to 
God, and because, after sore falls, he still penitently 
struggled to his feet again, and with humbled yet 
trustful heart, once more set himself to run the race. 
The ideal of a true ruler was first set before the 
world in the little village of Bethlehem. ‘‘ The wise 
man is king,” say some. That is an incomplete 
truth, but all the nations, democracies or monarchies 
alike, would be more nobly and happily governed if 
they recognized that divine ideal, and made the wise, 
the good, the God-fearing and God-desiring, their 
true teachers and rulers, whatever the form of their 
government. 

But the last point to be noted is the great principle 
that human judgments are superficial, as necessarily 
dealing only with what is visible on the surface, 
and that the divine estimate is penetrating, as lay- 
ing bare the inner man. We judge motives from 
actions ; God judges actions by motives. We can 
see only what a man does; God sees what he is. 
Therefore we should be cautious in our estimate of 
men, as knowing that we never really know any 
man; and we should be ever-conscious of the divine, 
all-comprehending, and unerring judgment going on 
as to ourselves at every moment. Instruments are 
now used that enable men in boats to investigate the 
sea bottom. God has in plain view all the primordial 
ooze, and monstrous creatures that crawl and nestle 
in the heart’s depths, while we can only look on the 
ripples on the sunny surface, which hides the dread- 
ful, slimy things low. ‘* Jehovah is a God of 
knowledge, and by him actions are weighed.” Let 
us not shrink from that all-seeing eye and just judg- 
ment, but rather be glad that he knows us altogether, 
since he loves us as well as he knows; and when we 
are misread and harshly judged, let us quietly refer 
ourselves to him, and let us remember how little we 
see of those of whom we see most, and be slow to 
condemn and not over-swift to praise. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The best may be developing in the midst of the 
worst, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Powerful Way with Him 

And the elders of the city came to meet him trem- 
bling, and said, Comest thou peaceably? (v. 4.) A 
well-known Irish preacher is justly famed for his 
eloquence. Particularly does he shine in this re- 
spect when he is making an appeal for any chari- 
table object. Recently two country tradesmen went 
to hear him, and on their way home were comparing 
notes. ‘* Man, Bradley,” said one, ‘‘ that was a grand 
discoorse entoirely! Oi cudn’t help givin’ half-a- 
crown to the collection.” ‘* Well, yez see,” replied 
Bradley, ‘‘ Oi hed the advantage av ye this toime, for 
Oi’ve heard him afore. Whin Oi was puttin’ on me 
Sunday clothes, shure Oi left iverything out av me 
pocket but wan sixpence. Man, he has a powerful 
way with him altogether!” Samuel had a powerful 
way with him, as men always do who fear nothing 
but God, and serve him without question. 


Home Religion 


And he sanctified Jesse and his sons, and called 
them to the sacrifice (v. 5). Dr. David Gregg of Brook- 
lyn recently told of the wonderful results achieved 
by one family. In a plea for more religion in the 
home, he said: ‘‘ There is no field more important 
than the home. Give me the homes for Christ, and 
you give me the community for Christ. Where the 
home is spiritual, and where parents are seeking first 
of all the salvation and spiritual development ot their 
children, there is no place where effective Christian 
work may be so magnificently and efficiently done. 
With everything on our side,—the covenant of God 
made with believing parents, the children at an im- 
pressible ago, the open Bible, the family altar, the 
church of God to assist,—I do not see why our chil- 
dren should not be saved, and why they should not 
become chosen instruments of God in carrying for- 
ward the cause of Christianity in the world. There 
is no reason why. We know of families which prove 
that they can be saved, and that they can be grandly 
used by God. There is the Scudder family. The 
elder Scudder believed in God, both for himself and 
for his family. And God gave him the salvation of 
his family. He asked God to do something more 
than save his family ; he asked God to consecrate 
his family, as he had consecrated him, to the great 
cause of missions, and God did that for him also. 
At a late missionary meeting, I heard a missionary 
on the public platform compute the service of that 
one family to the Lord’s work. He counted and added 
together the years spent by the different members of 


the Scudder family in active missionary and religious 
services, and he demonstrated that the sum total 
was five hundred years.” 


The Heart that Counts 


Jehovah looketh on the heart (v. 7). Bolton Hall 
gathers together these estimates of life: ‘* Life,” said 
the Belle, ‘‘is a jest that’s just begun.” ‘ Life,” 
said the Pessimist, ‘‘is a cruel joke played upon us 
by we know not whom,” ‘‘ Life,” said the Child, ‘is 
play.” ‘‘Life,” said the Theologian, ‘is a vale of 
tears.” ‘‘ Life,” said the Scientist, ‘‘is the definite 
combination of heterogeneous changes in correspond- 
ence with external co-existences.” ‘* Life,” said the 
Lord's Anointed, ‘‘ Life is Love.” And love has 
its center in the heart, and the Lord looketh on the 
heart, and judges us by that. 


The Least, the Greatest 

There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he 
is keeping the sheep (vy. 11). In a Southern hospital 
a little girl was to undergo a dangerous operation. 
She was placed upon the table, and the surgeon was 
about to give her ether when hé said, ‘‘ Before we 
can make you well, we must put you to sleep."’ She 
spoke up sweetly, and said, ‘‘ Oh, if you are going to 
put me to sleep, I must say my prayers first." So 
she got on her knees, and said the child’s prayer, 
‘*Now I lay me down to sleep.’’ Afterwards the 
surgeon said that he himself prayed that night for 
the first time in thirty years. David was the young- 
est, but he was God’s choicc to be king. We should 
deal reverently with a child, for no one can tell what 
possibilities are there. 
The Soul’s Springtime 

And the Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon 
David from that iby forward (vy. 33) Phifips 
Brooks says in one of his sermons: ‘‘ When the 
spring comes, the oak-tree, with its thousands upon 
thousands of leaves, blossoms all over. The great 
heart of the oak-tree remembers every remotset tip 
of every farthest branch, and sends to each the 
message and the power of new life. And yet we do 
not think of the heart of the oak-tree as if it were 
burdened with such mulitudinous remembrance, or 
as if it were any harder work for it to make a million 
leaves than it would be to make one. It is simply 
the thrill of common life translated into these million 
forms. The great heart beats, and wherever the 
channels of a common life are standing open, the 
rich blood flows, and out on every tip the green leaf 
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springs.” Springtime came to David that day when 
Samuel poured the horn of holy oil over his head, 
and set him apart to be king. His soul responded to 
God’s goodness, and from that day on he felt the 
thrill of the Divine Heart in all that he did. If we 
respond to God in the same way, we too shall know 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
New York City. 
b 4 


The amendment of our errors is the best mourn- 
ing for them. 
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‘* A ND THE ELpERs OF THE City CAME TO MEET 
Him TREMBLING, AND Saip, Comest THOU 
PEACEABLY ?’’—Occasionally, in some of the 
outlying villages, I have seen some of the natives 
profoundly disconcerted at the approach of an of- 
ficial, but an extreme case of this kind occurred when 
the pasha-governor of Mosul attempted to visit a 
Yezidi town. The inhabitants, armed to the teeth, 
met him at a distance of half a mile. His Excellency 
affirmed, and Layard, who was an eye-witness of the 
affair, believed, that the pasha was sincere, and that 
he came peaceably; but the people refused to accept 
his assurances, or to allow him to enter the town. 
The consequence was a battle which lasted two days, 
and the inhabitants of the town who were not killed 
fled in terror. ‘The pasha lost heavily as well, The 
elders of Bethlehem, however, accepted the assurance 
of Samuel, and his visit was made peaceably. 

‘*T am CoME TO SACRIFICE UNTO JEHOVAH,’’—On the 
15th of August there is a local religious festival in 
this village (Shweir);.on the 24th of September, a 
similar feast in Ain Sindiany, on the other side of 
the valley, and so on. Many other villages have 
their local feasts, to which fellow-worshipers from 
distant places come with offerings, to pay vows and 
join in the celebrations; and it is known that such 
local religious festivities took their rise in the far dis- 
tant past of the Orient. May it not have been that 
Samuel made some such feast at Bethlehem the occa- 
sion of his visit to it? (Comp. 1 Sam. 20: 5, 6; Acts 
18 : 18; 21: 23, 24.) 

‘* ArisE, ANOINT HIM; FOR THIS Is He.”—A native 
Syrian princess, with wealth and prestige, perceived 
that the younger of her two sons was in favor, and 
was about to be appointed sub-governor. ‘‘ May it 
ang thee,” said she to the consul, ‘‘to appoint 

——, the elder of the two?” ‘Only Allah could 
appoint him,” was the rejoinder. Though X—— 
was all but an imbecile, yet the worthy lady would 
have preferred him, because he was the elder of the 
two. However, he is dead, and the accomplished 
younger brother worthily fills the office. 

Samuel and Jesse, like this princess,—and all Ori- 
entals, in fact,—would have chosen the eldest. As 
for the youngest, he would have been the very last 
to be considered. The author of this record, therefore, 
knew that his story would be all but incredible in the 
Orient, but he also knew that he was telling the truth 
and recording hard facts. 

Suweir, Mr. Lebanon, Syria, 
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Appointing by man is of infinitely less importance 
than anointing by God. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Samuel did that which Jehovah spake (v.4). 

I find it a little discouraging to see how easy it 
seemed for Samuel to do ** that which Jehovah 
spake.” It seemed to cost him no effort. He re- 
sponded to the will of God as a fine locomotive 
responds to the will of the engineer. Did you never 
wish you were a machine? I have. It would be 
such a comfort to avoid all responsibility and strug- 
gle, and just go blindly where the driver sent you. 
That is what some people like about- being in the 
army. They rejoice to become mere automata, and 
sink their wills and consciences out of sight in the 
will and conscience of their superior officer. This is 
why it is so comfortable to belong to a church where 
there is a central and supreme authority. I have a 
very good friend who is a Roman Catholic priest, 
and settles every problem by saying, ‘‘ Whin author- 
ity spakes, let raison kape silence!” My, but that 
makes life simple—and subservient! How very dif- 
ferent it is to listen for the voice of God in the soul, to 
distinguish it by your own inner sense of right from 
all others, and then to fight down the rebellious 
powers of the soul that rise in rernonstrance against 
it. It is this that lifts men like Samuel into tragic 
sublimity. For, when you stop to analyze his soul's 
history, you see traces of struggles like those aground 
the walls of Troy, or in the pass at Thermopyle. 
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He only seemed to find obedience easy. 
struggle, 

Sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the 
sacrifice (v. 5). What an eternal fitness in our mak- 
ing ourselves clean inside and out for all sacred ser- 
vice. A dentist may curry his horse, but not fill a 
tooth, without washing his hands. A surgeon may 
sharpen his tools, but not make an incision into a 
human body without sterilizing them. In what dif- 
ferent clothes must a priest robe himself to spade in 
his garden and baptize a convert. How much more 
necessary that the soul should be cleansed and 
quieted and calmed for all sacred service! There 
are deeds that are practically impossible without this 
preparation. Try to announce the death of a child 
to a mother, or to preach a funeral sermon, without 
being alone for a few moments, and making a silence 
in the soul. Think of the way children rush pell-mell 
into Sunday-school, and people go mincing and chat- 
tering to church! No wonder nothing comes of it! 

Look not on his countenance, etc. (vy. 7). This does 
not forbid us to use the external as a guide and in- 
terpreter of the internal, for in this way alone can we 
know the invisible. Nothing is so misleading and 
fatal as to adore the beauty of the human person for 
its own excellence. Nothing is so important as to 
comprehend its power to disclose the soul it veils. 
How else can we: know the soul so well as by its 
manifestation in the human countenance? You 
cannot look too closely at the faces of people. Study 
them as the sailor studies the clouds, as the metallur- 
gist studies the shades that play over the molten 
mass in the furnace. Men like Lincoln and Moody 
acquired the power to read the souls of men in their 
faces, as the operator does the thoughts in the cabal- 
listic symbols of the telegraph receiver. But never 
forget for a moment that no face can be so beautiful 
and no form so divine but that a bad heart or a weak 
heart may make it hateful or worthless. In such 
beauty there is always a cloud, a film, that veils it. 
We can always tell by looking into Little Bill’s eyes 
long and hard whether he has something wrong in 
his conscience. When he gets older, he can hide it 
more successfully; but with all the power of the face 
to alter its expressions, it is a fearful tell - tale. 
— all its masks and shams, the gaze of God 
goes like an X-ray straight to the heart and soul. 

Jehovah hath not chosen these (vy. 10). Nothing is 
more apparent, but nothing more inscrutable, than 
the ‘‘ choice’ of God. That he has his preferences 
like ourselves, and that he elects what he prefers, 
who doubts? But whether he elects before he pre- 
fers, or prefers before he elects, the theologians can- 
not decide to save their lives. All we know, and all 
we need to know, and perhaps all we ever can know, 
is that he chooses the fittest. Go thou and fit thyself 
for thy task. The fittest are always chosen to sur- 
vive and conquer. Sometimes it is one kind of fit- 
ness, and sometimes another. Sometimes he chooses 
the mighty things to confound -he weak, and some- 
times the weak things to confound the ighty. But 
always and everywhere the choice of God, so far as 
the human mind has been able to penetrate the mys- 
tery, is the fittest for the purpose, 

And the Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon 
David from that peg a sone (v. 13). What power 
lies in the task to develop the performer! Men 
shrink from undertaking great responsibilities, and 
well they may. But we must never forget how the 
Spirit of God comes mightily into the man through 
the effort. This is a great mystery. I have some- 
where read, although | do not know whether it is 
true, that there are insects who pump air into their 
lungs with their wings when flying. But I do know 
right well that those physical and mental activities 
we put forth in the discharge of life's duties recreate 
and re-energize, even while they exhaust us. A tide 
of power and wisdom flows in from the Infinite. This, 
I believe, is the Spirit of Jehovah coming mightily 
upon all Davids. 
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God prepares us for the mightiest triumphs by 
the meanest tasks. 
‘ie 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Boy whom God Chose for King 
1. A Country Boy: 

The Beth-lchemite. .. among his sons (1). 
God chose the weak things (1 Cor. 1 : 26-28). 
Did not God choose. . . poor ? (jas. 2: 5.) 
Called a Nazarene { Matt. 2 : 23). 

2. A Shepherd Boy: 

The youngest, ... keeping the sheep (11). 
Took him from the sheepfolds (Psa. 78 : 70, 71). 
I took thee from the sheepcote (2 Sam. 7 : 8). 
Jehovah is my shepherd (Ilsa. 23 : 1). 

3. A Right-Hearted Boy : 

Jehovah looketh on the heart (7). 
I, Jehovah, . . . try the heart ( Jer. 17 : ro). 
Serve .. . with a perfect heart (1 Cliron. 28 : 9). 
Keep thy heart with all diligence (Prov. 4: 23} 
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4- A Courageous Boy : 
A lion, or a bear... slew him (1 Sam. 17 : 34, 35)- 
The righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6: 10). 
Quit you like men (1 Cor. 16 ; 13). 
5s- A Beautiful Boy : 
Beautiful... goodly to look upon (12). 
Fairer than the children of men (Psa. 45: 2). 
Whose adorning... hidden man of the heart (1 Pet. 
3:3 4) 
6. A Spirit-Pilled Boy : 
Spirit... came mightily upon David (13). 
Jehovah was with him, . . . departed from Saul (1 Sam. 
18 : 12). 
A man in whom the spirit of God is (Gen. 41 : 38). 
The Spirit of Jehovah . . . upon him (Isa. 11 : 2). 


~ 
Men do not drop into lofty positions. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board before you begin the review 

a large letter W. Then, as you go on, draw 

out the facts as they are indicated on the board 

below, and put down in each case the initial letter. 

Then, at the close, go over all that you have done in 

narrative style, only letting the school give the words 
that are indicated on the board. 

Give the title of the lesson. Give the Golden Text. 
Now put down the word Where? In what village 
did the events of this lesson take place? Put down 
B. Now add the word Who? Give the name of 
the prophet whom we see in this lesson. S. I seea 
father of a large family talking with Samuel. Give 
his name. J. See, a splendid fellow comes to the 
front, taller than all around him. Give his name. 
E. Soon another man comes up, and stands before 
Samuel. What is his name? A. Samuel shakes 
his head again. What does he mean by this? Now, 
how many more of Jesse’s sons are presented to the 
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prophet? Four. Put down F. Now, see, a lad 
comes up. His cheeks are fresh, and his appearance 
most attractive. Give his name. D. 

Now put down the word What? What is Samuel 
trying to do to-day? To choose a king. Put down 
the letters C. K. How many are rejected? Seven. 
Put down 7 R. When David is accepted, what does 
Samuel do? Anoints him with oil. -Put down D. A. 
Then what happened? God's Spirit came to David. 
Put down S. D. Now write the words What Then ? 
This brings out the truth of the Golden Text. Have 
the school give it again. Yes, from this we learn 
that the most important thing about us is, not our 
outward, but our inward life. Put down the letters 
I. not O. Then have prayer offered that God may 
bless each one this very day in his inward, hidden 
life, that he may truly receive a blessing from God. 





HERE? B. 

HO? 3.—J.-€.-A.—F.—D. 

HAT? Cc. 7R.—D.A.—S. D. 
I. 


K 
HAT THEN? N 


-OT O. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


Psalm 89 : 15-20. 
(121 : 12-17. 179: 1-6.) 
Psalm 26 : 1-8. 
(35 : 1-5-. 54: 1-7. 
Psalm 147 : 1, 2, 6-11. 
(221 : [-3. 320 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 4 : 1-5. 
(4: 1-4. 6: 1-4.) 
Psalm at : 1-6. 
(25 : 1-4. 


‘* Pass me not, O genile Saviour."’ 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 

‘The morning light is breaking."’ 

‘‘Jesus shall reign, where'er 
sun."" 

‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.’ 

** Jesus loves even me."’ 

‘* My soul, be on thy guard." 

‘*Lead, kindly Light, amid the en- 
circling gloom."’ 


the 


39 : 1-5.) 
* 


Promotion with God depends on the inner posst- 
bilities instead of the outer appearance. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought : The Lord, Jehovah, Our God, is 
King. 


General Thought: God Knows the Hearts of All 
People. 


Golden Text Emphasizes the Same. 
For Review Banner: “ Looks on the Heart.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At a state fair last year were some very large red 
apples, which people bought, but couldn't eat. They 
looked pretty, but were tasteless. People soon said 
they were ‘‘ no good,” ‘‘ just for show;” then they 
threw them away. They called them ‘ pumpkin 
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sweets.”” Some people are like that, having beauti- 
fui faces and clothes, but their actions are not good. 
We cannot tell, but God knows what people are 
like. We see the outside; God looks on the heart. 
REVIEW. 

No wonder Samuel often told the people to prepare 
their hearts to serve, fear, and obey Tehovah' No 
wonder he felt sorry that Saul disobeyed and was 
rejected as king, because God couldn't trust him ! 
After Samuel told God's message to Saul, they never 
met again. 

LEsson. 

God did «ot choose the new king right away. 
After awhile, he said unto Samuel: ‘*‘ How long will 
you mourn for Saul? Fill thine horn with oil; go 
to Bethlehem, and anoint one of Jesse’s sons as 
king."" Samuel said, ‘‘If Saul hears it, he will kill 
me.” Then Jehovah said, ‘‘ Go and offer a sacrifice, 
and I will show you who shall be king.” 

In the country, many of you have seen the farmer 
boys or men looking after the horses, cattle, and 
pigs. In Samuel’s country were many sheep; the 
men and boys cared for them. Near Bethlehem 
lived a farmer named Jesse, with eight sons. Sev- 
eral of these were men, so the youngest, David, 
cared for his father’s sheep. It was to Bethlehem 
that God sent Samuel to choose a king. Nobody 
else knew it. The journey was about ten miles. 
When the men of Bethlehem saw Samuel coming, 
they said, ‘‘ Comest thou peaceably ?”’ And he said, 
‘* Peaceably ; to offer a sacrifice. Allcome.” (The 

icture shows this. Picture cards are issued by the 
rovidence [R. I.] Lithograph Company, but should 
be ordered of your own denominational publisher). 

Note.—The Bible language of this lesson is so 
simple that it should be read aloud, with but little 
comment. 

When Samuel saw the oldest, he thought, ‘‘ Surely 
he will be king,” but Jehovah said— (read v. 7, and 
drill on Golden Text). Saul had been fine-looking 
and tall, but that did not make his heart right; so 
God didn’t want another king just for his looks. 
Watch the second, third,—seven sons,—pass by; but 
Samuel said, ‘‘ The Lord hath not chosen these... . 
Are here all thy children?” Then Jesse said, ‘‘ One 
more, the youngest, who tends the sheep.” Samuel 
said, ‘‘Send and fetch him.” So they brought him 
in,—David, the shepherd-boy. Then Jehovah said, 
** Arise, anoint him; for this is he.” He had a beau- 
tiful, rosy face, and was a fiae, healthy lad. Best of 
all, God saw that he had a good heart. 

Just as we put perfume on our hands or clothes, so 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 2 


Samuel put some of the anointing oil on David's 
head. Samuel carried it in a horn. (Have the 
scholars bring out the details of the picture,—the 
sacrifice, and elders, Jesse and his sons, Samuel and 
David, the shepherd’s crook and bag, the horn of oil, 
etc. ; and recall how David wrote later, ‘‘ Thou 
anointest my head with oil.’’) : 

Why did God choose David instead of his brothers ? 
He saw that David’s heart was right. What did 
God see in David’s heart? (Make a heart.) He had 
been such a faithful shepherd-boy that God knew 
he would be faithful in other things. (Write Faith- 
ful.) Then, too, he saw that David had a heart to 
Fear God (add to outline), which means to love, 
serve, and obey him. (Refer to banner.) In one of 
David's psalms (111: 10), he says, ‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord, Jehovah, is the beginning of wisdom.” 

God has many things for people to do to-day, right 
in our own beloved land. Do you want him to choose 

ou? He doesn’t choose because of the prettiest 
ace or most beautiful clothes, but the ‘‘ Lord looks 
on the heart.” (Add to the outline.) When he looks 
at yours, which kind does he see,—a sinful, selfish 
heart, like this second one on the board (draw it), or 
one like David's, *‘ Faithful to fear God”? (Add, 
‘* Which is mine ?”’) 

When you think about this at home, make a heart, 
and write inside, ‘‘I will be faithful, and fear God.” 
If your heart is right, God will choose you to do 
some work for him. Thought for review banner: 
‘The Lord, Jehovah, our God, looks on the — 
(heart).” 
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No great work waits for idle hands. 
al 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


S SOON as Jehovah had rejected Saul, he chose 
A another king for his people. This is the fact in 
which you are to find the truth you will teach 
to-day. This turning-point in the history of Israel 
suggests what men ought to do as they face crises in 
their lives. The providence of God enters as dis- 
tinctly into every one’s life as it did info the history 
of the chosen people. Samuel was summoned to 
retrieve the disaster from Saul’s downfall. His ex- 
perience shows that we may co-operate with God by 
1. Preparing for Divine Guidance (vs. 1-5). God 
showed Samuel that mourning over disaster has its 
limits. To the youth who is brooding with regret 
over past mistakes, the message comes: Stop mourn- 
ing, and do something worthy. Saul was rejected 
to Samuel’s great disappointment. The first thing 
for him to do in serving God was to put out of his 
mind desires which he could no longer hope to realize. 
The next thing to do was to fill his horn with oil, and 
go in search of a new king as God commanded. 

But the youth who would do something worthy 
must understand the situation as well as he can, and 
take all possible means to do the right thing ina 
right manner. Show the difficulties and dangers in 
Samuel's way. Saul might kill him or the new king 
if his plans should be discovered. Samuel chose a 
suitable time, perhaps an anniversary, to go to Beth- 
lehem to offer sacrifice. He made that his errand, 
and did not mention his other business. Trust in 
God includes the use of common sense. In sickness, 
faith in God means using the best physicians we can 
get, and medicines which have healed diseases like 
ours. In sending missionaries to the heathen, faith 
in God means providing them with the best possible 
training, equipment, and protection. 

2. Seeking the Divine Will (vs. 6-11). Show that 
first impressions do not always reveal it, and that we 
ought not to be easily discouraged.. Samuel was 
sure that Eliab was the chosen king, for he saw the 
same sign in him which had led him to choose Saul. 
Seven times he failed. But he would leave no op- 
portunity untried (v.11). The courageous servant of 
God will keep on seeking till he finds the divine will. 

3. Making Sure of the Divine Purpose. Just how 
the choice of David was revealed to Samuel, we can- 
not tell. Samuel's interpretation of the divine will 
was not more unerring than that of many a modern 
child of God. He had heard Jehovah say of Saul, 
“Thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my peo- 
ple,” and he had obeyed. He had heard Jehovah 
say, ‘‘ It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
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king,” yet he had not lost faith in Jehovah. Show 
that we ought not to infer that every instruction we 
thought came from God was not from him because it 
did not turn out as we had hoped. Samuel learned 
that in obeying the divine will, various steps—some 
of which appear to be failures—may combine to fulfil 
Jehovah's purpose. 

Show also that when we have received a message 
from God, we are not to be in haste to impose it on 
others as a law till we have learned its meaning. 
Samuel anointed David wiper gf and let the people 
learn by experience that he was fitted to be their king. 

4. Accepting the Divine Will. Without hesitation, 
Samuel anointed David. For many years the youn 
man laid no claim to the throne ; but verses 13 an 
14 belong together,—‘* The Spirit of Jehovah came 
mightily upon David.” ‘The Spirit of Jehovah de- 
parted from Saul.” Samuel, David, and Jehovah 
worked together. Show that the results were not all 
toappear for ages, but that they meant ultimately 
salvation for the world. No crisis in life can turn to 
the final disadvantage of him who listens intently 
for the divine voice, uses all his faculties to interpret 
its meaning, and then implicitly obeys it. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Instruments of the Divine Choice. For what 
reason was Samuel appointed to anoint Saul ? (1 Sam. 
3: 10.) Why did he choose Saul? (9: 2; 10: 24.) 
Why was he discouraged at Saul’s failure? Why 
did he not choose Saul’s successor for the same 
reason? (16: 7.) Why was he not discouraged when 
he found none of Jesse’s sons satisfactory to him ? 
What attracted him to David ? (v. 12.) 

2. The Working of the Divine Choice. What was 
the immediate effect of Samuel’s anointing of David ? 
(vs. 13, 14.) What was David's first service as the 
anointed one ? (v. 23.) What else did David do to 
win the kingdom? What suggested to the peuple 
that David was fitted to be their king ? 

3. The Results of the Divine Choice. What was 
God’s promise to David ? (2 Sam. 23 : 2-5.) How was 
that promise fulfilled ? (Luke 1 : 68-79; 2: 22-32.) 
What part may we have in the fulfilment of the 
promise to David ? 


Boston. 
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Our neglected are often God's selected. 
intr 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Anointing of David 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 16: 1-13). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The connection between the narrative of the rejec- 
tion of Saul and the story of the anointing of David 
is logically and from a literary standpoint very close. 
The latter is probably a direct continuation of the 
former. Historically, a new era begins. ‘‘ The in- 
troduction of David marks an epoch.” With him the 
new order of things had achance. He was a new 
sort of leader, with ideas and capabilities suited to 
the needs of the new generation. 

The narrative which we study to-day is one of the 
ot idylls for which the Old Testament prophetic 

istorians are deservedly famous. It is entitled 
‘*Samuel Anoints David,’’ but the real theme of the 
writer is, ‘‘How the Lord Anointed David by the 
Hand of Samuel.” From beginning to end Samuel 
is only an instrument ; the real anointer is Jehovah 
himself. 

Much literature has been written over the verses 
which express Samuel's hesitancy and the answering 
suggestion. It is not necessary, of course, to sup- 

se that Samuel was afraid ; it is enough that he 
elt the need of secrecy. He was led to adopt a 
measure which was expected to avert suspicions by 
exhibiting a reasonable cause for his movements. 
Subtle casuistry hardly seems required in judging of 
the incident. it was a deception only in that Saul 
and others were not prevented from deceiving them- 
selves. 

Samuel had not yet learned that the Saul type of a 
man was not God’s type. He judged by exteriors, 
and would have agreed with Jesse that the least 
likeiy candidate was the stripling out in the fields 
with the flocks. But when David came before him, 
Samuel's soul was moved; for the lad was one who 
won all hearts in a twinkling. He glowed with the 
health of youth, and his clear eyes shone like stars. 
—— abundant promise of a strong, worthy man- 


We may well wonder how each of the parties to 
this notable event regarded it. Samuel's idea is 
clear. But did David realize, or his family, what it 
betokened ? Quite possibly not, for an act of anoint- 
ing would have been suitable had Samuel selected 
David for a disciple. David knew at least that a 


future lay before him, for which he was eager to 
prepare. 
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II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, and 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. hile only the Bible and The Sunday School Times are 
necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage of 
a judicious reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on 
the passages under study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 103: Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Aside from the commentaries, little is to be found 
upon this passage. Smith, ‘‘Samuel” (143-147), 
cFadyen, ‘‘Messages” (153), Stanley, ‘* Jewish 
Church” (II, 36-41), and ade, ‘‘Old Testament 
History " (223), are helpful. 
III. QuEsTIons FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class.] 


1. David's Lineage. (1.) Why, at this time, would 
Judah more naturally furnish the successor to Saul 
than Ephraim, Samuel's own tribe? (2.) What ro- 
mance is connected with David's lineage several 
generations back ? 

2. Samuel's Great Secrecy. (3.) Why was it ne- 
cessary that he should be so circumspect? (4.) How 
did he manage to avert suspicion? (5.) Was sucha 
deception justifiable ? 

3. The Anointing. (6.) What principle of choice 
was adopted? (7.) What was the meaning of the 
act of anointing? 

4. The Youthful David. (8.) What may we con- 
jecture regarding his appearance? (9.) In view of 


1 Samuel 17 : 34-36, may we not suppose that David 
was fairly mature ? 


5. The Result, (10.) How would the presence of 
‘*the Spirit of the Lord” be manifested in David as 
he continued at home ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

Even good men like Samuel are in danger of 

making superficial judgments. 


The significance of an act may often not appear 
for a lifetime. 


The only adequate test of a man is that which is 
furnished by his innermost self. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Manhood cannot be measured by muscle. 
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How the Messenger Service 
Saves Boys 


By W. C. Mall, President of the Indiana State 
Sunday-School Association 


© AROUSE and apply to noblest ends the 
tons of unused energy in the boyhood of 
our day, a new department of Sunday- 
school work has been inaugurated by the 
Indiana State Sunday-school Association 
which is attracting the attention not only of many 
Indiana workers, but also of thoughtful leaders in 
different parts of our land. 

It is already known of in a general way ; but inas- 
much as there is some misunderstanding as to just 
what this branch of work is, let me call attention to 
the fact that it is of the Home Department Mes- 
senger Service started in Massachusetts, and now in 
use here and there over America. All honor to Mrs, 
Stebbins for her happy thought to use the boys in 
giving better attention to the members of the Home 
Department. But the department, as started and 
now well established in Indiana, has a distinct plan 
and purpose not included in Mrs. Stebbins’ idea. 

The purpose.of this work in Indiana is to stop the 
leak in the Sunday-school, and to implant in the boys 
of the school and neighborhood a permanent interest 
in the Sunday-school and in all the departments of 
church work. 

The method of this endeavor on behalf of the boys 
is scientific, based on the laws of life that control 
the boy's world. Some of the specific objects to be 
accomplished by the work are named in paragraph 2 
‘*To Local Managers,’ which will be found below. 
The ‘ By-Laws,’’ given below, and the suggestions 
contained here, show how simple and effective the 
plan is in its inauguration and workings. 

A band of volunteers comes together in response 
to an appeal and an explanation of the work and 
the good to be done in it. They are organized into 
a Messenger Department, with a manager chosen 
officially by the school. They are furnished a button 
badge, which they agree to wear only when on duty. 
The official stationery used gives dignity and system 
to their work, and makes it easy to keep each boy's 
record of service. 

The manager plans out the work so that each boy 


( Continued on page 366) 
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Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate po 1 oon. or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies ine than ion will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One tree copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be aowse 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies any one issue of the paper to 


¢ 
enable all the Fa. of a school to examine it, will | 
be sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the | 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











LITCHFIELD 
# COUNTY # 
CONNECTICUT 


has attracted the interested atten- 
tion of ‘The Sunday School Times’ 
readers in all parts of the country. 

The list of men of power and 
prominence who were born or 
brought up in that county is almost 
an outline history of the nation's 
progress and achievements. The 
Editor has gathered the results of 
his Litchfield County researches 
into booklet form, in response toa 
demand for the collecting and pre- 
serving of these results. 





Price, 15 cts. per copy. For sale by 


The Sunday School Times Co. | 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Advertisements in this paper are not a 
‘*necessary evil.’ They tell you how 
some of your needs may be met to ad- 
vantage. 














Cool Off 
in Colorado 


If it's hot where you are and you wanta 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need alittle outing; goto Colorado. It 
is the one pertect summer spot in America. 
The glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restiulness of the place, the fine pate 
bunting, and golf links, the comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country tor seekers alter 
bealth and pleasure. 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 
and the attractions at different places. Send 
for a copy DAY. No charge. At the 
same thne I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado. ound trip from Chicago, $25 
and $30; from St. Louis, $er and $25, accord- 
ing to the date. It takes but one night on 
tee road from either Chicago or St. Louis 
to Denver. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington @ Quiacy 


Ry. Co, , 909 Adams Street, Chicago. on 





| Messenger Department of the 


| school. 
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(Continued from page 365) 
will have some, it possible, each week. 
The boys may often go two together. 


| Care is taken that their willing service 
|is appreciated and publicly honored. 
In many cases the boys will want to | 


elect officers and have occasional meet- 


| ings, and the manager and officers of 


the school should carefully provide oc- 
casional social good times for the boys. 
Helpful books for boys should be sug- 
gested. 


The County Manager is one chosen to | 


advocate this new department in all pos- 


sible ways in his county, and to serve | 


as overseer and helper of the Department 
Managers. He is expected, as far as 


| possible, to visit the departments, confer 


with the managers, greet the boys, tell 
them of the good work being done in 
other places, and inspire them to delight 
in their work. 

The following By-Laws are used in 
Indiana, and will serve as a basis for 
those of any locality. 


By-Laws. 


1. This organization shall be known as the 
Sunday- 
school of , auxiliary to the Indiana State 
Sunday-school Messenger Service. 


2. Its leadership shall be in the hands of a | 
| local manager, to be appointed by the officers 
| and teachers of the school. 
| g. Its membership is open to any boy under | 


fifteen who is willing for the work, and will 


| agree to the following rules of conduct : 


(1.) The button badge must only be worn 


| when on duty. 


(2.) Care must be taken not to soil or mar 
papers, books, or packages to be delivered. 
3.) The most prompt service possible must 


| be rendered. 


(4.) Every messenger must cultivate habits 
of politeness and Christian courtesy. 


5.) All members must be prompt and regu- | 


lar in attendance at Sunday-school. 
(6.) Tobacco must not be used in any form. 


(7 ) Looking to Christ for help, each member | 


must endeavor to be honest, kind, and helpful 
everywhere. 


The following suggestions to local 
managers explain themselves. 


To LOCAL MANAGERS. 


1. Nota large company, but a choice com- | 


pany, should be your aim. 

2. Cards of invitation taken to hotels, special- 
meeting cards from house to house, Home De- 
partment literature to members, flowers and 


other things to the sick, notes to absent teach- | 
| ers and scholars, official notices, reception in- 


vitations, copies of church papers taken to 
members, guide and page service at conven- 
tions, are kinds of service the boys can render. 
Many others will occur to you. 

3. Social and literary evenings together, with 
some model man to speak to the boys, will be 
very desirable occasionally. 

4. As soon as company is formed, send name 
and address of leader and each of the messen- 
gers to W. C. Hall, 2142 North Meridian 


| Street, Indianapolis, for enrolment in the state 


list. 
5. President Hall, the State Manager, will 


| occasionally address a letter to be read to your 


company. 

6. Refer all difficult problems to the State 
Manager. 
What It Did for the 
Saloon-Keeper’s Family 

In a small town in Indiana, a good 
brother who heard at a convention of the 
Messenger Department, went home and 
started to organize one in his Sunday- 
He called together nine boys, 
and explained what he wanted to da 
They seemed pleased at the idea, but 
held back a little. The leader finally 
discovered that the difficulty was the 
presence among them of the son of a 
saloon-keeper,— the only one, by the 
way, in the place. So the leader told 
the boys to think over the matter, and 
he would call them together on the next 
Sunday. During the week he called 
personally on each of the eight boys, 
and talked to them of what good might 
be done by inviting the saloon-keeper's 
boy to unite with them. He learned 
afterward that each one of the eight 
boys had asked the son of the saloon- 
keeper to be sure to be at Sunday-school 
next Sunday, for they were going to or- 
ganize the Messenger Department, and 


| they wanted him to be a member. The 
|department was organized, with the 
| former ostracized boy as one of the offi- 
cers, and in a short time he was led to 
acknowledge Jesus as his Saviour. 

Some months afterward, the now 
Christian messenger boy succeeded in 
getting his mother to attend revival 
services, where her heart was touched. 
She accepted Christ as her Saviour, and 
united with the church. At Sunday- 
school, on the last day of the revival 
services, the superintendent asked the 
| messenger boys to promise to bring a 
man apiece to the preaching service that 
night. . Every one of the nine boys stood 
and promised. During the afternoon, 
our little Christian son of the saloon- 
keeper started out to secure his man, 
The first man asked gruffly declined. 
Not discouraged, the little fellow asked 
a second one, and received the same 
answer. Then a third one was asked, 
and this time came the question, ‘‘Aren’t 
you the son of the saloon-keeper?’’ 
‘« Yes, sir,’’ our boy answered, ‘‘And 
do you think I would go to church or 
any other place with the son of a saloon- 
keeper? If so, you're mistaken in your 
| man.,”’ 

Going home discouraged and dis- 
| heartened, the little chap could not eat 
his supper for thinking that he would 
have to break his promise to his Sun- 
| day-school superintendent. After sup- 
per the father, seeing that his boy was 
| feeling badly, asked him what was the 
matter. He was told of the promise 
made to the superintendent, and of the 
boy's failure to secure any one to go with 
| him, because of being the saloon-keep- 
ers son. The father was thoroughly 
| angry, and asked if any man really dared 
to say that to his boy. ‘‘ Yes,’’ came 
the reply, ‘‘and, papa, unless you go 
| with me, I will have to break my prom- 
| ise to the superintendent.’" The situa- 
tion was more than the father could 
stand, and he assured his boy that he 
would not have to break his promise, 
but that he would go with him. And 
that night God touched the heart of that 
saloon-keeper. He was converted, and 
|so thoroughly converted that he went 
home, not to sell out his saloon, but to 
pour it out; and to-day, instead of a 
saloon, there is a general store in that 
place. Has not God greatly blessed 
the Messenger Service in Indiana, even 
were this the only thing accomplished ? 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Teacher Training for the Sunday-School. 
By Rev. Charles Roads, D.D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cloth, 40 cents, net ; 
| paper, 25 cents, net. 
| 


A really usable little text-book is this. 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is divided into three sections, com- | 


prising human nature, organization, and | 


—— and art of teaching the Bible. 
Zach section is sub-divided into several 
short chapters. Dr. Roads shows famil- 
iarity with the literature of his subject, 
and has opinions of his own. The book 
is written in a progressive spirit. The 
first part, on human nature, is particu- 
larly to be commended, not for original- 
ity, but for its condensed milk of that 
psychological lore which is needed in the 
training-class. Brevity and breadth, 


within the purposed scope of treatment, | 


characterize the book. 


5 4 
Kindergarten Building Gifts. By 


Harrison and Belle Woodson. Chicago : 

‘The Sigma Publishing Company. $1.50. 
Whatever Elizabeth Harrison writes 
is sure to be clear and interesting, even 
to the unprofessional reader. This 
latest book is the joint product of herself 
and Belle Woodson, who is associated 
with her in the Chicago Kindergarten 
| College. 


Elizabeth 


JULY 18, 1903 


sty Rises 
o Conquer 
when she uses 
riin 

and stoops toa painful F 
Struggle with dirtwhen Ff 
she uses old fashioned 
methods and -heap 
Washing Powders 
The women who are the 
most icular about 
their are 


the ones who are the 


‘Peartine 


The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 te 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
1 = advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 























YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘‘The Yellowstone Park is some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras lknow. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country ts 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cestble to all visttors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 
tures of the park, are scrupulously 
preserved.’' —President Roosevelt. 

This delightful spot is more 
easily reached véa the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now via the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 


J. T. Henpricks, R. TENBROECK, 
Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut St., 287 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Pocket Map of Wisconsin 
Lake Region 

An entirely new map of the lake region of 
Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, showing 
lakes, streams, wagon roads, trails, portages, 
camps, and club-houses, in the best hunting 
and fishing region in the world, has been 
issued by the Chicago & North-Western R’y. 
The map, in strong paper covers, sent on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps, by W. B. 
Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, 

* Do It Now ” 

Don’t wait till your friends tell of these 
things, but write us for pamphlets entitled 
** Business Chances,’’ ‘* Beautiful Indian 
Territory,’’ ‘* The House that Jack Built,’’ 
“‘ Texas,” **Old Mexico,’’ and other Katy 
publications, and post yourself on oppor- 
tunities for making money at points along 
the line of the Katy. Address ‘* Katy,’’ 600 


While the book claims to be, | Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The immortality of the Soul: A Protest. By 


of Wesleyan scholarshipin England. A 
recent statement of his about the future 
of the impenitent dead subjected him to 
misunderstanding and criticism, and in 
this book he states.his case fully. He 


does not find in the Scriptures any VERY life hasits hindrances. Each 


Christian Science against Itself. 





_ESSON FOR AUGUST 2 


and is, a practical text-book, it is en- | 
livened with historical and philosophical | cially valuable, as it contrasts the char- | 
asides of value to the inexpert. 
claims being a psychological study of 
the gifts, continually referring the reader 
to the works of Dr. Denton J. Snider for | 
such elaborations. 
practical treatise on the value of aiding 
the child to perceive the fundamental 
properties of the objects in the world 
about him.” 
to classify them, and ‘so come into con- 
scious mastery of the material world. 
Miss Harrison appreciates the deeply | 
religious nature of Froebel, and follows | 
him into his*mysticism. Froebel’s often | 
expressed aim was ‘‘ to bring the human 
soul to a consciousness of his oneness 
with the Divine Source of all things.” 
This book will be found useful to the 
mother who, even though untrained in 
kindergarten philosophy and practice, 
can nevertheless: take many ideas of 
real service from these illustrations as 
well as the text. 
gartner will find it helpful. 


t dis- | 


It is, however, ‘‘a' 


Thus’ will he be enabled 





Of course the kinder- 
% 


Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. New York: The 
‘Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 

Since the death of Professor William 

F. Moulton, Dr. Beet stands at the head 





statement that the soul of man is natur- 


ally immortal, or that the punishment of 


the wicked will be the endless endur- | 
ance of pain. He does not assert the | 
annihilation of the wicked, nor does he | 
believe in their final restoration to holi- | 
ness and happiness. He declines to | 
dogmatize on the subject, as that, in his 
opinion, would be to be ‘‘ wise above 
what is written.” He manifestly in- 


clines to the theory of a conditional 
immortality, but finds no clear and un- 
mistakable teaching on the subject in 
the New Testament. 
that his position as a teacher of theology | 
in a Wesleyan college has not been for- 
feited by this, and. that the American 
Methodists publish his book. 
cates a growing sense of the difficulty 
of the subject. 


It is significant | 


It indi- 


By Rev. 
M. W. Gifford, Ph.D. Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
$1. 


Mr. Gifford attacks Mrs. Eddy’s sys- 
tem with the unsparing vigor of a seven- 
teenth century polemic. He makes a 
fine exhibit of her contradictions of her- 
self, her denials of fundamental truth, 
and her fallacies of ‘‘demonstration.” 
He is far from denying that the mind 
can exercise a notable influence upon 
the condition of the body, and he gives 
some remarkable cases of that kind which 
have fallen within his own observation. 
But he insists that both these, and the 
cases alleged by Mrs. Eddy and her | 
school, prove the existence of that very 
body which they deny to be anything 
but adelusion. He lays especial weight 
upon her wild statements as to moral 





evil, as that ‘God could not create a | 
being capable of sinning.” One misses | 
an attempt to do justice to the system | 
as a revolt against a materialism equally | 
irrational. Mrs. Whitney's Integrity of | 
Christian Science stands alone there. 


~ 


The Mormons and their Bible. By Rev. | 
M. T, Lamb. Philadelphia : ‘The Griffith 
and Rowland Press. 25 cents. 

This is a reissue of the author’s work 
The Golden Bible, in a cheaper and 
more compact form. For all intelligent 
people it is a sufficient exposure of the 
modern origin and the untruthfulness of 
the book which has been accepted by a 
million people as a new Bible. It ex- 
poses its inconsistencies in statement of 
fact, its palpable inaccuracies, its ascrip- 
tion of modern ways of thought and ex- 
pression to men of remote times, and 
its contradiction of what we know of | 
America of the time in which the 
romance of Nephi is laid by its authors. 
The chapter, : 


| drances are. 
| best. 
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versus the Book of Mormon,” is espe- | 


acters of Joseph Smith's ‘* golden plates” | 
with the ancient American alphabets, 
and the names of persons and places in 
ancient America with those found in 
this pinchbeck Bible. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 2, 1903. Lessons from Paul: 
How We May Overcome Our 
Hindrances. 2 Cor. 12: 

7-10; 10: 10. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Our enemies (Acts 9 : 23-25). 
TUES.—A “ messenger of Satan'"’ (Acts 19: 


23-27). 
WED.—Tent-making (2 Thess. 3 : 6-12). 
THURS.—Poverty (1 Cor. 4 : 9-13). 
Fri.—Glorying in weakness (2 Cor. 12 : 


5, 6). 
SaT.—‘' For my brethren's sake’’ (Rom. 
9 : 1-5). 











Some physical hindrances to more earnest 





work. 

Some imaginary hindrances to consecrated 
service. 

How we may get grace to surmount them all. 


one of us is tempted to think his 

own the greatest, and to him, of 
course, they are. But there is no life 
free from them. There are weaknesses 
within, known and unknown. Some- 
times we discover that we have done 
unwise things when we had no inten- 
tion todo them. Some unperceived de- 
fect in us just found vent for itself, and 
we were never aware of it until we met 
the consequences. Even the richest 
and easiest life has its hindrances. Its 
wealth and its ease are prosetty among 
the greatest of them. It is enough for 
us to know that hindrances are essential | 
to life. Only death is untroubled by 
them. 

“ 


is active and is encountering its limita- 
tions. They are among the best and 
most necessary discipline of life. We 
grow by overcoming hindrances. Our 
best joy is the joy of victory over them. 
Without them we think life would be 
easier, but it would in reality lose its 
interest. 


‘* Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but 
0. . 
Be a, three parts pain, 
Strive and hold cheap the strain. 
Learn, nor account the pang ; 
Dare, never grudge the throe.’’ 


But we only wring the glory and profit | 
out of our hindrances when we triumph 
over them. How may we do this ? 


1. Let us find out what our hindrances 
are. Those from which we suffer most 


New Brunswick, at Chatham . 

‘ _, | Massachusetts, at Brockton 
And not only are they a sign that life 
| 


| Connecticut, at Norwich . 
| New Jersey, at Newark. . 


prayer of Paul over his thorn was ac- 
companied by the most resolute struggle 
to triumph over it, The New Testa- 
ment is full of the royal summons to 
fierce and implacable combat against 
every hindrance which hurts our souls. 


4. But some hindrances are meant to 
be helps. This was the case with Paul's 
thorn. When he realized this, and 
learned that he was to keep his impedi- 
ment, but to have compensatory grace, 
he not only acquiesced, he exulted. If 
I have done my best and without avail, 
and have been made to see by the Lord 
that Iam never to achieve what I had 
hoped, but am instead to have more of 
his Spirit and help, in this I must re- 
joice and be glad. 


For, after all, some limitations are a 
source of power. They give us a place 
to stand, a wall to place our backs, 
against, something to grasp, as the run- | 
ner holds corks in his hands to clench | 
as he strains in his race. A dash of | 
pain heats courage into heroism. The | 
pressure of opposition stings us into | 
deeper resolve and more irresistible | 
purpose. 





“ 
So Paul decided to glory in tribula- 
tions, not to grieve in them. 


The sea did not stop for Canute. 
Hindrances only assure to the Spirit of 
God in man a more signal and complete 
victory. 

The mountains rise before the traveler 
and bar his way, but it is the mountains 
which make the way over which the 
traveler climbs to his goal. 
standing upon our hindrances. 


Sd 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


International Conference, at 
Winona Lake 
Kentucky, at Lexington. _ . 
South Carolina, at Greenville 
North Carolina (colored), 
at Raleigh a ar 
Michigan, at Hancock. . . . 
Rhode Island, at Providence 
| Pennsylvania, at Scranton . 


er oT ee August 6-10 
. August 18-20 


. . August 25-27 


. August 28-30 

. September 1-3 
. October 13, 14 
. October 13-15 
. October 13-15 
. October 20-22 
. October 20-22 
. October 27-29 
. . October 27-29 
. . November 10-12 
. November 18-20 


Maine, at South Paris . 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. 








Slow Starvation 


The Dyspeptic’s Diet Leaves no Chance for 
Regaining Strength 


The dyspeptic who starves body and brain 
because food will not digest has no chance to 
get strong again, because bodily strength can- 
not be built up except on food that will digest. 

That is the mission of Grape-Nuts, which any 
dyspeptic can digest, and which will begin to 
build up and nourish at once. 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘ For the last seven 
years I have been a great sufferer with stomach 
trouble, and for eighteen months I could not 
eat or drink anything, not even aspoonful of milk, 
without great suffering. 

‘*It seemed I had tried every remedy in the 





are the ones that we have never dis- 
covered and dealt with. Some of our 
difficulties are personal. They spring | 
from our own qualities. Others of them 
may be in our circumstances, but even 
these would be powerless if they did not 
chime with some defect within. We 
will not conquer our unseen foe. Our | 


first duty is to know what our hin-} 
God can show them to us 
‘*‘Search me, O God, and hochend 
my ways.” 

y way “ ) 

2. When we have found them, we | 
ought to do what Paul did with his | 
thorn. He besought the.Lord about it. | 
We shall make little headway in our 
own strength and wisdom. ur own 
discernment will not reveal our hin- 
drances to us, and our own power will 
not deliver us from them. 

< 
3. But wtih the Lord’s help we are to 





hurl ourselves against our hindrances. | time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 | 
‘‘American Antiquities| We may be sure that the prolonged | money prizes. 


world, and I had given up all hopes of ever 
getting better when a friend advised me to eat 
Grape-Nuts food. I was just about too much 
discouraged to do so, for I expected to die, and 


| all my friends expected I would, too, but I 


finally did send fora sample box, and when it 


We rise by | 


CHEESE 
PUTTS 


WITH 


Green Salads 


Corn Starch Talk 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

In many receipts Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch may be substituted for flour, 
by using half the quantity, and a more 
delicate dish is the result. This Corn 
Starch may be relied upon foruniformity, 
and will alwayssuit the most critical taste. 
A fair trial will convince the most skcpti- 
cal that Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is a valuable and economical article of 


| food, while the simplicity with which it 


may be prepared appeals alike to the un- 
skilled cook and the experienced clef. 

With a little thought giv._n to the sub- 
ject quite a variety of salads may be 
served from day to day. Wafers are 
sometimes served with these salads, but 
a more acceptable accompaniment is 
suggested below. These puffs are easy to 
make, and are more delicate than most, 
owing to the substitution of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch for a part of the 
flour. 

CHEESE PUFFS. 

Place half a cup of water and one 
fourth cup of butter in a granite sauce 
pan over the fire and when this is boiling 
add two rounding tablespoons of flour 
and one of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, which have been sifted together. 
Beat thoroughly while cooking for several 
minutes, remove from the fire and stir 
in half a cup of fresh grated cheese. 
Season with salt and paprika and beat 
in two eggs, singly. Press the mixture 


| through pastry bag on a well greased bak- 





ing sheet, making balls less (han two inch- 
es across. Bake in very moderate oven 
about twenty-five minutes, until light 
and firm. These may be served warm 
or split open when cold and filled with 
whipped cream to which has been added 
salt, pepper and a little Parmesan cheese. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Greatly Reduced Rates to the 
Pacific Coast 
Via Southern Railway, July 3: to 
August 1:3, inclusive, 1903. 

On July 31 to August 13, special excur- 
sion tickets will be sold from Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., and 
return, at rate of $66.35, via Southern Rail- 


| way, final limit October 15, 1903; propor- 
| tionate low rates from other points. In 
| addition to the standard Pullman drawing- 


came I was so weak I could not turn over in | 


bed. 

** Then I began to take the Grape-Nuts, just 
a little bit at first, moistened with hot milk, and 
from this time I began to grow stronger, and be- 
fore I had finished the fourth package I could 
eat and drink anything I wanted, and it did not 
hurt me in the least. So the right food helped 
me to health after everything else had failed. 

“ Experience, actual use, proves absolutely 
the great power of the scientific food Grape- 
Nuts."" Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 


room sleeping-cars, operated daily, the 
Southern Railway operates on fast trains, 


tri-weekly, high class personally conducted 


| vestibuled excursion sleeping-cars between 


| 


Washington, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., without change, via Atlanta, 
New Orleans, San Antonio, and El] Paso, in 
which the double-berth rate is only $7.00. 

The excursion sleeping-cars leave Wash- 
ington at 9 P. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure in fur- 
nishing all information. : 






















































































































THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 
LESS. 
TOWN 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















WHAT TO EAT 3" © 
leave alone. 

We understand the cereal food question as no 

others can. Twenty-six years of scientific study 

haS perfected the world’s best foods, and un- 

prejudiced comparisons will be furnished you for 

postal-card request. 

THE PRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











FOR SALE by the ge! Park —- 
terian Church, a Mason & 
** Liszt’’ two-manual, pedal or an, in first- 
omy an Address George C. Hetzel, ‘Treasurer, 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


Pictures for 


Water Color schools — 3x 
B. 1. Bayley, 5817 Jackson Ave., Chic 


Sunday- 
to order. 


icago, ll. 





Experi ments 
Teach Things of Value 


Where one has never made the experiment 
of leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, it is 
still easy to learn all about it by reading the 
experiences of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way to get 
back to health. A man of Lancaster, Pa., says: 
‘*My wife was a victim of nervousness, and 
weak stomach, and loss of appetite, for years, 
and was a physical wreck; although we resorted | 
to numerous methods of relief, one of which | 
was a change from coffee to tea, it was all to no 
purpose. 

‘"We knew coffee was causing the trouble, 
but could not find anything to take its place 
until we tried Postum Food Coffee. In two 
weeks’ time after we quit coffee and used Pos- 
tum, almost all of her troubles had disappeared 
as if by magic. It was truly wonderful. Her 
nervousness was all gone, stomach trouble 
relieved, appetite improved, and, above all, a 
night's rest was complete and refreshing. 

“This sounds like an exaggeration, as it all 
happehed so quickly, but we are prepared to 
prove it. Each day there is improvement for 
the better, for the Postum is undoubtedly 
strengthening her and giving her rich red blood 
and renewed life and vitality. Every particle of 
this good work is due to Postum and to drink- 
ing Postum in place of coffee."" Name given by 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice-cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
delightful ** 

Send for particulars by mail of extensian of | 
the 


money prizes. 


Postum Co., 


cooler’’ for warm days. 


time on 7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


B. & B. 


Every shelf in the house to be emptied 


| faster this July than ever before — lower 
. prices will do it. 


Great assortment 25c. Tissue Swisses—30 

inches wide, 10¢c. 

4oc. French Gardenias—large variety for 

selection — unusually choice, handsome 
| goods, 1§c. 

Pretty Scotch Novelty Madras—many un- 
| usual and exceptionally dainty effects, 35c. 
| quality, 1§¢. 
| Lot Lavender Striped Madras Ginghams 
| with some few other colorings—25c. goods, 
| 24ec. 

12%c. Printed Voiles de Chine and Printed 
Dimities, 8c. 


goods—soc. values, 2§¢c. 
| lies—Solid Colors and Printed Effects, 1§c. 


—neat figures, §0C. 
Lot White Corded Wash Silks, 2§c. 





your letter ‘*S. S. T. 27,’’—state colors, 
| Style, whetner neat, medium, or elaborate, 
and about price preferred. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





Goon RE EASON: — Doss materials. Most 
skillfully put together . amples, 
easiest,evencst. Nevertears the ie. Lmprov 

HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. None genuine without 
the signature 





Church Furnishings 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


Write for ticul . Mer. 
286 aid 258 Weashinginn St, Bente, Mase: 


Individual Communion Cups 


for FREE catal e and list of 
G00 churches now ‘eine our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 


PE WS—PULPITS 
Church Purniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
$ office, 22 W. 19th Street, 


jew York, 
LYMYER UALINE OTHER BELLS 
CHURCH 


ELLS. 
WRITE TO CINCIRNATS. BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


(Supe rior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


| McSHANE. BELL OUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GERUIRE WERFELY BELLS 


yt purest re 
‘The most erie, highest class bells in the very 
| Men Menesty & Co., Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. U., 
| 














LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 


E 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
CHIMES 

















A Delightful Place to 
Spend the Summer 


In the highlands and mountains of Tefinessee and 
Georgia, along the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, & St. Louis Railway, may be found many 
health and pleasure resorts such as Monteagle, Sewa- 
nee, Lookout Mountain, Bersheeba Springs, Fast 
Brook Springs, Estill Springs, Nicholson Springs 
and many. others. The bracing climate, splen id 
mineral waters, romantic and varied scenery, com- 
bine to make these resorts unusually attractive to 
those in search of rest and health. A beautifull 
illustrated folder has been issued by the N. C. & 
St. Louis Ry., and will be sent to any one free of 
charge. 


W.L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Mention this paper. 





—— 


” When answering. | advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








Two styles French Novelty woven White | 


Lot 75¢. 27-inch Navy and White Foulards | | 


For prompt attention, be sure to mark | 


or “bad.” 
Good graph- 


form, smooth 
andinone piece, makes 


‘ Immense collection 30c, Silk Striped Chal- | 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


! the best America has produced. 
| Made in many — meeting 
| every — taste a: require- 
| ment. Illustrated bookleta.c/ree, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, a. J. 








It is admitted by all scholars that the 


American 
Standard Edition 


ofthe - 
REVISED 
BIBLE 
Sker eackstio af eae Fr gy omni 


Eng 
me ie 00 upwards. For Vale dy all book 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41. 88th St., Now Verk 


THREE WEEKS! 


In so short a time many things may occur. Nearly 
20,000 copies of ** SONGS OF CHRISTIAN SER- 
VICE ’’ were sold. ‘The entire first edition. 


WONDER WHY? 


This is the reason. The greatest value for the money | 
ever offered in song-books. $15 the hundred at your 
dealers. Certainly more than 100 new, a few standard, 
and many well-known hymns now in great demand. 
Returnable sample free. 
HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
Arch St., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 











are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
Catalogue. 


Of all 

booksellers. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


=| Scenes of the 
Rockies Colorads Midland Railway 
(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 


ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 


A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) ow 
Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 
Send money order, New Vork or Chicago draft to 


C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 


LOANED FREE 


39-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp-Meetings and evangelistic services. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
BIBLE EDUCATION | BY MAIL, loma and 


degree course, $x per month. ca ogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 














To familiarize the 
public with the gran- 
~ af and beauty of the 
Mountains, the 


. 














(Lesson for August 2) JULY 18, 1903 





| 
CoNsERVAToRY 


BOSTON, MASS. 

In a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in size, 

deur and t any institution 
of the kind in eee, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music presents 
advantages unparalleled in this country 
or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambitions. 

Bvery Department under @ Master. 

Pianoforte Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 

istory of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Choir Training, Musical Journalism. 

Department of Elocution and Oratory - 
affiliated with Emerson College. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily asso- 
ciations are in themselves worth more 
to the student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

GEORGE w. CHADWICK, Director. 
book will be sent on application. 


RANDOLPH-MACON 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


“ The fenton, is in no whit y mw to the best for 
women in the U.5. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education classes this 
owt gmong the thirteen ‘‘A”’ colleges for women in 
the Modern buildings and equipment, Fou: 
eT: FL Ample grounds. Mild climate. Endow. 
ment reduces ex penses to §250. For catalogue address. 

WM. W. SMITH, A.M., EL.D., President, 

Lynchburg, Va. 


The Temple College 


(University. for the employed), Philadelphia, 

Theology ‘by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. t Hh. Conv courses. Send 
for catalog. ° . t. 


an 
Au par 

















| of Virginia. 266 students from 27 States 
Terms 


‘Mary Baldwin Seminary Ptadies® 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
ins Sept. 3rd, 1903, In Shenandoah » Vaiey 
in. 


Send for catal 
AR, Principal. 
New Yorx Cry, 83 East ssth Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address 


Dr. Wilbert’ W. White, President. — 
Mercersburg Academy Rersorsburg, Pa. 


ry habits of study, 


Term 


moderate. — any time. 
iss KE, C, wars 








broad attainments, sound 
jedgmest, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann in Irvine, Ph. e,Ph.D., President. 


Total expense in CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 


for one year, $135. Catalogue, free. 


Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. Ihe question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















Relieves 
Prickly Heat 
Cools the blood. 
Cleanses the stomach. 
“ It's good for 
children, too.” 


50c. and $1.00 


ia 
THET : 
At druggists or by mail. 


RRANT CO., 
at Jay 


» New York. 











When answering advertisements, 


please 
| mention The Sunday School Times. 


When answering advertisements, 


please 





mention The a School Times. 








The Four-Track 





An Illustrated Magedee of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 


News 


50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 





